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BY SUPT. ANDREW S. DRAPER. 


ODERN inventions, particularly the 
1 great improvement and the wonder- 
ful multiplication of facilities for travel and 
for carrying information, have apparently 
aroused the world to the highest degree of 
activity and expectancy. All the world’s 
occurrences of to-day are given to us before 
breakfast to-morrow. The size of the audi- 
ence affects the character of the performance 
and commands the greatest and best efforts 
of the performers. The world’s producing 
power has been marvellously enlarged. I 
can well remember when the raising of 
cereals was a leading industry in the New 
England and Middle States, but the gigan- 
tic agricultural operations of these Central 
States, coupled with cheap carrying rates, 
have practically destroyed this industry in 
the East, or it is usually cheaper to buy 
than to grow the product. This one thing 
alone has changed the habits and the cir- 
cumstances of millions of people. It is only 
an illustration, but one which could be in- 
definitely multiplied. Methods for the 
transaction of business have been almost 
wholly revolutionized, and the volume of 
business has been wonderfully augmented. 
Transactions are of immense proportions, 
and common observation shows that they 
are as a thousand to one compared with a 
hundred years ago. 
These things affect all the people and 
reach even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Some one has said that in all the 





contacts of life every human being is an 
anvil or ahammer. In one way or another, 
all gain the benefits or feel the effects, 
Some meet with accidents and are overtaken 
by misfortune. Some have no chance. 
Some will find the opportunity whether it 
is offered them or not. Many cannot adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances. The 
inexorable laws of human action must 
govern. Brains and alertness come to the 
surface and accomplish results. Weakness 
and shiftlessness go to the wall. 

Theodore Parker used to say that ‘‘ work 
is education.’’ Nothing so promotes intel- 
ligence as healthful activity. Every attempt 
to improve his horses and cattle improves 
the farmer more than his stock. The evolu- 
tion of machinery, until it can apparently 
do anything but talk, has done more for the 
heads than the pockets of the people. The 
increase in the number and volume of our 
business transactions, together with the im- 
provement in ways of doing business, is 
sharpening the wits of our generation more 
than the mere accumulation of wealth could 
possibly do. The new and astonishing ac- 
complishments of electrical science are do- 
ing even more than the printed page to pro- 
mote the mental alertness of our people. 
And for reasons which are obvious and need 
not be enumerated, these things are having 
their most abundant development and their 
most ready and telling influence upon the 
people and the affairs of this country. 
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The educational world is in a ferment. 
Private philanthropy and public authority 
are providing means as never before. Arti- 
ficial helps are multiplying as if by magic. 

Everything is expected of the schools. 
In turn they are called upon to make pies, 
stuff chickens, cut ‘dresses, run sewing 
machines and typewriters, and transform 
themselves into carpenters’ shops. Educa- 
tors are trying to outrun the people. The 
air is full of propositions and suggestions. 
Theorists are running wild. Specialists are 
riding hobbies at the public cost. Philo- 
sophical speculation is so common and so 
abstruse in our educational conventions that 
some of us start from our bewilderment to 
look about us and see if there are not grates 
over the windows and bolts upon the doors. 
This is all right. Wedo not find fault with 
it. Weare glad of it. Good will come of 
it. The man who finds fault with it is 
brother to the man who dislikes the Christ- 
mas time because the mails are overloaded. 

As the crusades aroused Europe, changed 
her social relations, promoted her self-con- 
sciousness and independence, and opened 
the way for a new Christian civilization, so 
will this coming and going, this marching 
and counter-marching, all this asking and 
giving, this thinking and this attempting, 
add to the world’s mental strength and 
usher in such an era of intellectual light and 
glory as the world has never seen. In the 
meantime, with all the uncertainty and con- 
fusion, the waste of time and means and 
energy will be great and for a time at least 
inevitable. The cost of public education 
per capita of enrollment in the public 
schools of New York in 1888 was $15.19; 
in Wisconsin it was $12.66; in Iowa it was 
$13.43; in Nebraska is was $15.00. In 
Prussia, in 1886, the cost of elementary in- 
struction fer capita of enrollment was only 
$7.72, and yet seventy-five per cent. of the 
total expenditures for public education were 
for elementary instruction. In France, in 
1887, the cost of primary instruction fer 
capita of enrollment was only $8.98, and 
yet eighty-six per cent. of the total outlay 
for public education was for primary in- 
struction. 

It will hardly do for us to say that we are 
doing it more effectually than they. It is 
safer to conclude that our machinery does 
not fit together and work as economically 
as theirs. 


What is Education? If you were on ex- 


amination you would readily answer the 
question by saying that it is the harmonious 
development of the ‘‘ whole man,’’ physi- 
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cally, mentally, morally. You would state 
it as nearly right as any one can. Let us 
see. Here is a man whose physical nature 
seems to be all right. He eats and assimi- 
lates his three meals a day with marked reg- 
ularity, if he can get them. Mentally he is 
fully developed, perhaps over-developed. 
He knows all about difficult calculus. He 
is better posted as to Latin and Greek de- 
rivations than any one else in our acquaint- 
ance. He is an expert on the developing 
process of the human mind, and predicts 
what the child is going to do to-morrow 
and next year with as much confidence as 
the astronomer foretells the next eclipse of 
the sun. His moral nature is sound and in 
a way active. There is nothing to be said 
against him in that direction. But he is 
awry with all the world. Nothing meets 
his entire approbation. He is even untidy. 
His great mind is above earthly things. 
He has no earning power that is discernible 
to the naked eye. He wears an old coat 
both because he can’t get a better and be- 
cause he does not care for it. 

Here is another man. He is physically 
perfect and morally sound. But he knows 
nothing about the technical rules of gram- 
mar. He murders the king’s English. If 
he writes a letter without the intervention 
of a typewriter he will surely misspell sev- 
eral words. Yet he is the head of a great 
agricultural enterprise or of a successful 
business house. He keeps the world’s 
wheels in motion. He stimulates the busi- 
ness energy of every one in his neighbor- 
hood. He is interested in what concerns 
the public. He supports a church, helps 
build a soldiers’ monument, contributes to 
the erection of a public hall or a free li- 
brary. Better still, perhaps, he is the main 
stay of a happy and prosperous home. His 
wife looks comfortable and well kept. His 
children are self-respecting and well be- 
haved. Even his horse and his dog are 
sleek, well-fed and good-natured. Which 
of these two men is the better educated ? 

Here are two women. One is the gradu- 
ate of a woman’s college of high rank. She 
never fails to use ‘‘who’’ and ‘‘whom’’ just 
as they should be used. She is thoroughly 
informed in the history of literature. She 
could tell you all about the overthrow of 
the Feudal System and the influence of the 
monastic schools upon our modern civiliza- 
tion. But she has got it into her head that 
the chief end of woman is to wear a dress 
prescribed by a so-called reform movement. 
She is not content to do it herself, but feels 
that it is her heaven-endowed mission to 
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make all the other women do as she does. 
She is more interested in pagans in Turkey 
than in pagans at home. She attends all 
the meetings for the regeneration of the In- 
dian, and the reconstruction of the freed- 
men. When there is a religious revival, or 
a mission movement of unusual occurrence 
or extraordinary proportions, she dips into 
it, and then she dips as deep as she can. To 
do all these things she necessarily neglects 
the ten thousand little things which make 
home bright and inviting. She is at the 
mercy of servants who understand her per- 
fectly. She continually parades her domes- 
tic tribulations. Her husband is but half- 
supported in his struggles for the family 
bread ; her children suffer for a mother’s 
care, if not for a mother’s love. 

The other woman knows nothing of the 
classics. She does not appreciate the con- 
nection between the Reformation and mod- 
ern educational theories, although she does 
know that Wagner, the great musical com- 
poser, and Wagner, the great sleeping-car 
man, were not one and the same. She 
doesn’t feel the responsibility of regulating 
all the affairs of the world. She is content 
to wear her hair and cut her gowns as other 
women do. Her castle is her home, and 
she is secure in it. She can make her own 
bread and cook her own meats, or direct 
others just how to doit. She is at the head 
of her own table at every meal unless there 
is some sufficient reason for her absence. 
She will aid Grandma, she will help the 
children over rough places, she makes her 
husband forget the annoyances of to-day, 
and supports and prepares him for the 
struggles of to-morrow. With infinite tact 
and judgment she becomes executive officer 
of the ship, and commands the whole con- 
cern. Ifa neighbor is sick, she will be on 
hand promptly and efficiently. She does it 
as a matter of course, without thinking it a 
sacrifice and without expecting credit for it. 
She honors God without ostentation. She 
helps her church without dissipating in it. 
She sends her cast-off family clothing to the 
mission or to fill a box for the heathen. 
But she does not gain prominence by being 
odd ; she does not get credit for extreme 
and painful goodness at the expense of 
those who are dependent upon her. She 
did not have the opportunities of the ad- 
vanced schools, perhaps but poor opportun- 
ities in the lower grades, but she fills the 
place in which circumstances have placed 
her, and fills it well. She makes herself 
useful, and commands the gratitude and re- 
spect of all about her. In the sweet by 
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and by, I take it, she will have a good seat 
in the King’s Temple—perhaps several rows 
in front of the other. 

Which of these women is the better edu- 
cated ? And so wemight make comparisons 
without number. What then is education ? 
All of it is not to be found in books. It is 
not a healthy body alone. It is not inflated 
intellectuality alone. It is not overwrought 
religious fervor. It is not any two of these 
taken together. In the words embodied in 
the ideal of the founders of the Prussian 
National system, it is ‘‘the harmonious and 
equable evolution of the human powers.’’ 
The development may well proceed as far 
as it can, but there must be no one-sided- 
ness or narrowness about it. In the words 
of Stein, ‘‘ Every power of the soul must be 
unfolded, every crude principle of life 
stirred up and nourished, all one-sided cul- 
ture avoided, and the impulses on which the 
strength and worth of men rest, carefully 
attended to.’’ Perhaps even better than 
either, is the definition of James Mill when 
he says that the end of education is ‘‘to ren- 
der the individual as much as possible an 
instrument of happiness, first to himself and 
next to others.’’ 

The specialist, the doctrinaire, may pick 
flaws in this and perhaps legitimately so. 
It may not be comprehensive enough for all 
that is going on in the educational world, 
but it will perhaps do for us and answer as 
the basis of operations of the public school 
system. Put it into plain English, we may 
infer it to mean that education must pro- 
duce manly men and womanly women, 
qualified for citizenship, suited to social re- 
lationship, thrifty in business, helpful to 
others, honoring God. It must make good 
husbands and wives, kind fathers and 
mothers, successful professional men, busi- 
ness men, mechanics and farmers. It must 
make more successful farmers and mechanics 
than lawyers and doctors. It may breed 
ambition, but not discontent. It must lead 
one to make the most of himself for him- 
self and for others, to make the most of 
others for them and for himself. It must 
make one believe in himself and in his abil- 
ity to do things. He must love his family. 
He must regard the scenes of his childhood 
and the associations of his youth. He must 
have convictions. He must believe in God 
and the future. He must associate witha 
church and help it. He must aid his neigh- 
bors. He must support his own town and 
all its interests. He must have pride in his 
own Commonwealth. He must feel like 
removing his hat in the presence of the flag 
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of the Republic wherever it may appear, 
and be ready to fight for what the flag 
means whenever it may be necessary. 

A Glimpse of Educational History.—Ed- 
ucational effort is not confined to America. 
It is common to all countries. It extends 
far back of the nineteenth century, even be- 
yond the bounds of what we call our ‘‘mod- 
ern civilization.’’ Commencing in the 
East, it has traveled westward on parallel 
lines of latitude, with a constantly accumu- 
lating force and a continually accelerating 
speed, until it seems likely to have its most 
abundant fruitage in the Great Republic, 
and quite possibly its roundest, fairest pro- 
ducts may yet be in that section west of the 
Alleghenies, if not west of the Mississippi. 
Some circumstances have contributed to 
that end. 

All nations, even those in barbarism, have 
undertaken to train their young. Fre- 
quently they have attempted it more elabo- 
rately, if not successfully, than we have sur- 
mised. All have, of course, been limited 
by their knowledge and controlled by their 
environment. All have educated for them- 
selves and for their own purposes. The 
Caffres of Africa have taught their boys to 
form a dug-out and throw an arrow. Our 
own North American Indians, in their wild 
and primitive state, carefully instructed 
their youth to expertness as hunters and 
warriors, as well as in the exemplification of 
many of the manly virtues. China, that 
mighty empire which comprises one-fourth 
of the inhabitants of the globe, it is asserted 
by the highest authority, has maintained a 
very extended system of schools of various 
grades for certainly four thousand years. 
But the system confines the mind within a 
very limited range of ideas, perpetuates the 
fixed customs of the people, and prevents 
any general progress. It is certainly not 
devoid of many of the moral virtues. India 
has for thousands of years maintained 
schools of different grades. Higher edu- 
cation has from ancient times received care- 
ful attention. But there is no physical de- 
velopment. Eating, drinking and sleeping 
were the ideals of happiness. But caste, 
class-distinctions, rule the country and hold 
it in subjection, notwithstanding some in- 
tellectual education. The Persian taught 
his boy to ride a horse and tell the truth. 
Certainly he might have done worse. The 
Jews were a contemplative people and had 
much practical wisdom, which has not de- 
serted their descendants. The aim of their 


education, which though restricted to the 
family yet received much attention, was to 
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make faithful servants of the living God. It 
was well as far as it went, but surely it was 
one-sided. Egypt is probably the oldest 
civilization of the world. Her nobility was 
hereditary. Her people were to some ex- 
tent a learned people. They studied natural 
philosophy, natural history, mathematics— 
particularly astronomy and geometry, his- 
tory and jurisprudence. Great proficiency 
was attained in the mechanic arts. Indeed, 
in some things our modern genius has 
sought to follow them without being able. 
But their education was entirely in the hands 
of the priests, and the results were what 
might have been expected and what we 
know they were. Greece and Rome were 
first upon the list of European civilization. 
Greece and Athens might fairly be used as 
interchangeable names. It is surely so so far 
as education and culture are concerned. 
Sparta is not to be overlooked, but her edu- 
cation was chiefly physical and domestic. 
Athens combined the intellectual with the 
physical. The father trained his sons to 
physical strength and filial pity, and the 
mother trained her daughters to household 
duties and domestic virtues. In addition 
to this, esthetic taste was much cultivated. 
A beautiful soul in a beautiful body was the 
chief aim of Athenian education. This is 
not a complete educational conception, yet 
it was a material advance on what had gone 
before. But Attica, the little province of 
which Athens was the capital, had but two- 
thirds the population of the city of Chicago. 
Female education was wholly neglected. 
Only the freemen, who constituted but one- 
fifth of the population, were allowed the ad- 
vantages of education, Rome was an ad- 
vance upon Greece. Education received 
much attention. Their system was broader 
and more comprehensive. But the schools 
were private enterprises. Teachers were too 
commonly persons who failed in other call- 
ings. Discipline was severe. The higher 
classes employed private tutors, because the 
available schools were not in good repute. 
Woman gained a little better standing in the 
economy of the nation. Law, history, polli- 
tics and oratory stirred the ambition of the 
boys. Material development, great physical 
accomplishments, were the order of the day. 
But all this was limited by the circumstances 
of the times. The most brilliant spectacle 
and the deepest moral degradation were 
boon companions. 

The pagan world could not evolve an ed- 
ucational system equal to the circumstances 
and the needs of our modern life. The 
early Christians were not indifferent to edu- 
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cation. ‘‘The tender solicitude of these 
early Christians,’’ says Coleman, ‘‘is one of 
their most beautiful characteristics. They 
taught their children the sacred names of 
God and the Saviour. The history of the 
patriarchs and prophets, of the apostles and 
holy men, was their nursery tales. The 
Bible was the entertainment of the fireside. 
It was the first, the last, almost the only 
school book of the child; and sacred psalm- 
ody the only song with which his cry was 
hushed as he was lulled to rest on his moth- 
er’sarm.’’ This too was one-sided, but it 
gave rise to the universities, opened the way 
for the Reformation and for an educaticn 
which was to reach humanity in every clime 
and touch it upon every side. 

Modern Educational Work.—-The Ger- 
mans and the Dutch were the first to catcha 
glimpse of the breadth and scope of modern 
educational work, as they were the first to 
evolve methods of instruction adequate to 
the needs of that work. They imbibed the 
idea as well as the means of carrying it into 
execution at a comparatively early day, and 
in some regards they have undoubtedly held 
leadership even to the present time. All 
honor to the sagacity of their statesmanship 
and the erudition of their school-masters. 
Much might be said of the general educa- 
tional work of France and Switzerland, and 
particularly during the last decade. There 
is not much to be said of that of England. 
Through all its history, it has been the well- 
settled policy of the English government to 
educate the nobility elaborately, rather than 
to educate the people generally. She is 
only now beginning to break away from her 
traditions. 

But in none of the European countries 
have the schools been /ree until within re- 
cent years, and until the stern logic of the 
American experiment made that course im- 
perative. 

Reference to this interesting record has 
been made, and only the merest reference 
has been possible, in order that we might 
clearly see that it has remained for the 
Nineteenth Century to conceive a plan of 
education broad enough and complete 
enough to enable man to make the most of 
himself, when he can have the benefits of it, 
and that it has remained for the States ot 
the American Union to develop the instru- 
mentality by which every human being 
within their borders, without money and 
without cost, may make the most of him- 
self. 

Educational Instrumentalities.—-Educa- 
tional instrumentalities are of infinite vari- 
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ety. The home, the church, the farm, the 
workshop, the factory, the counting-room, 
the newspaper, the express train, the public 
concert, the lyceum lecture, the legislature, 
the courts, all these are instruments of ed- 
ucation. Example is educational. A boy 
becomes like his employer, even comes 
unconsciously to imitate his handwriting. 
Experience is a very potent educator. A 
good snubbing has large educational value 
it. A sound heart and large contact 
with the world will do more for one 
than the schools can do in the absence of 
either. Yet schools are the great conserva- 
tors and instruments of all educational pro- 
gress. Kindergartens and primary schools, 
grammar schools and high schools, colleges 
and universities, technical schools and pro- 
fessional schools, mission schools and Sun- 
day schools and public schools, all contri- 
bute to the sound and general education of 
the people, more than any unauthorized 
and unorganized instrumentality can. 
They all qualify for mingling in affairs and 
make contact fruitful. 

Of all these agencies, one is of infinitely 
more consequence than all the rest. It is 
that one.which is entirely supported by pub- 
lic moneys, entirely controlled by public 
authority, reaching every home, helping all 
the people and on every side of human 
nature, the great free elementary school sys- 
tem of the country. It has not sprung 
into being in a night. It has not been 
made to order. It is a growth. It is the 
child of experience and of necessity. In 
the Atlantic States it has come up through 
the stages of the church schools for chari- 
table purposes or the propagation of the 
Gospel, private schools organized and sanc: 
tioned by local communities but supported 
by rate- payers where patrons were able, and 
by the public as a charity in cases where 
patrons could not or would not pay. 

These agencies sufficed very well in the 
pioneer days when the people were few, 
homogeneous and well disposed ; but as the 
territory filled up, as cities grew, as the bril- 
liant spectacle which the new world pre- 
sented to the old allured troublesome ele- 
ments to our shores, as social problems mul- 
tiplied, as the suffrage was extended, as 
problems of state became more and more 
complex, it became manifest that all the 
property of the people must be pledged to the 
education of the children of all the people, 
and that the management of the educational 
establishment must not be left to indiffer- 
ence, to chance or caprice, to sects or to 
classes, but hedged about by constitutions 
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and laws, and committed to hands chosen 
by, and managed in the interests of all the 
people. 

American Schools for Citizenship.—All 
nations have educated their youth for the 
promotion of theirownends. ‘Their schools 
have been at once the instruments of their 
intentions and the gauge of their intelligence 
and their integrity. So American schools 
must be shaped and operated in view of 
American circumstances and for the further- 
ance of the highest aims of our social and 
national life. And so they will be, at the 
same time, the instruments of our ambition 
and the measure of our capacity. 

The marvellous development of our ma- 
terial resources, the amazing growth of our 
national life, have exerted,a marked influence 
upon the national character. It seems a 
fabled story. It has kindled the greatest 
expectations. It has given a hot-house 
growth to our self-complacency. It has 
filled us with unrest. We are coming and 
going continually. We give large names to 
small things. We are intolerant of sugges- 
tions. We are impatient of comparisons. 
We think we ‘‘ know it all.’’ 

But we have yet some things to learn. 
We need to learn patience and contentment. 
We must have a home and abide init. We 
must learn to cherish the mountain ‘‘ where 
our fathers worshiped.’’ We must make 
the most of what we are and of what we 
have, and do it where we are. 

We are to make the most of our health. 
We value the jewel only when we have lost 
it. Health is largely a matter of care and 
cultivation. Barring accidents, long life 
and the power to be useful to one’s self and 
to others are conditioned upon sound and 
deliberate living. Inthe journey of life, you 
reach the end more quickly if you travel in 
the high-pressure fashion of the vestbuled 
express. It may not be as desirable in one 
case as in the other, however. There are 
some things to do and there are some things 
to gather along the way, in the journey of 
life. 

We are to make the most of our labor. 
We are to direct in the channels where it 
will bring the best returns. Weare to hold 
labor, all grades and kinds of labor, in 
esteem. What a false conception we 
have of the degree of honor or credit, or 
the extent of peace and happiness which at- 
taches to the different classes of labor! How 
much worriment and trouble have resulted 
from this false conception! What the wes- 


tern world most needs is not an enlarged 
crop of lawyers, doctors and politicians, but 





of farmers who understand the nature of the 
soil, who can put it toits best uses, and who 
have intelligence enough to make it produce 
a home with a library and a musical instru- 
ment in it ; mechanics who have the skill in 
the mechanical industries and pride enough 
in their work to make it yield them honor 
and a competency; builders and manufac- 
turers who add to the world’s possessions. 
How these things promote mental force and 
moral rectitude! How they make con- 
tented and happy homes! 

We need to give the soul a better chance 
for development. How we need to give 
the soul a better chance for development. 
How we need to cultivate the esthetic taste ! 
How little we have done in the direction of 
industrial and decorative art! How much 
other lands are doing! How much we shall 
do in the early future! How music relieves 
the routine of the German schools as it 
brightens the life of the German people! 
How much might it not do for us? How 
much nature does for some people! The 
mountains and the glens, the forests and the 
fields, the rocks and the ferns, the swelling 
bud and the opening leaf, how they all help 
the soul that will open its windows and let 
them in ! 

We need to learn not only to do and to 
grow, but to expend and to save. How 
much more a little money will do in hands 
that are cultivated than a great deal will do 
in hands that are gross! It will build 
houses that are inviting to the eye, adapted 
to their uses and economical of maintenance. 
It will lay out grounds so that they area 
continual pleasure. It will buy interior fit- 
tings and furnishings which promote the 
comfort and cultivate the taste of every in- 
mate from grandmother to the baby. Edu- 
cated intelligence will improve the food. 
It will discriminate in its selection, it will 
get the better raw material, it will improve 
the preparation, and regulate the time, order 
and manner of consumption so as to get the 
best results. It will secure better and 
cheaper clothing, suited to the circumstan- 
ces in which it 1s to be worn and the uses to 
which it is to be put. The amount of 
money which is wasted would support the 
world in comfort if intelligently applied. 
If it were wasted by rich idiots alone we 
need not trouble ourselves, but unfortu- 
nately it is wasted by the poor and the 
middle classes more than by the rich. 

We have much to learn in the way of liv- 
ing and of doing. It is not strange that 
our English, French and German cousins 
are ahead of us in some of these lessons. 
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They have learned some, perhaps, which we 
may well avoid. We have possibly learned 
some which they may well take up. These 
things relate to the comfort and happiness 
of our homes, to the usefulness and fruitful- 
ness of our work, to the strength and charac- 
ter of our American National life and the 
enduring permanence and international in- 
fluence of our distinguishing American insti- 
tutions. 

These may well engage the attention of 
the officers and teachers of American 
schools. If we fill the measure of our re- 
sponsibility to the brim we shall consider all 
the circumstances as they exist, appreciate 
the opening needs of our generation, take 
the world’s experience as our guide, and go 
about perfecting a public educational system 
complete and symmetrical from the Kinder- 
garten to the University, a system which 
will touch humanity upon every side, which 
will develop the utmost of manhood and 
womanhood, loyal sons and daughters of the 
State and patriotic American citizens every- 
where. 

This cannot be accomplished except by 
adherence to certain principles and by at- 
tention to details. When we gain the next 
world we shall possibly find that ends may 
be attained without intervening means, but 
it is never likely to be so here. It would 
seem that we have gone far enough to dis- 
cern, that we have had enough experience to 
know, what we must cling to and what we 
must do, if we would build a public school 
system suited to our circumstances, equal to 
our requirements and capable of coping with 
the problems of the future, no matter how 
complex or troublesome they may be. 

School System Controlled by the States.— 
The corner-stone principle of the public 
school system is that it is not a local but a 
general institution. Villages and townships 
are not to exercise their option about main- 
taining schools. They musf¢ maintain them. 
They are not to maintain them in their own 
way unless their way is a good way, indeed 
is the best way. Schools cannot be left to 
the uncertain care or caprice, the poverty 
or the ignorance, of local settlements. In 
law and in fact the common-school system 
is a State system. The State is the only 
power which can legislate and which can 
execute. It establishes State school funds, 
it levies annual taxes for school purposes, it 
authorizes townships or villages to raise 
other taxes. The village or township does 
not possess this power and cannot exercise 
it except when the State gives it. The 
State has no moral or legal right to exercise 
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the high power of taxation except for an un- 
mixed and general good. When it raises 
money it is bound to raise enough to attain 
the end in view. It must justify the theory 
upon which it proceeds. Itcan do this only 
by accomplishing what it undertakes. Then 
it must hold the right of general supervision 
in its own hand and it must determine the 
extent and the character of local supervision. 
It must avail itself of the world’s knowledge 
schools. It must legislate and it must ad- 
minister, by and through the people in the 
American fashion, but in a manner which 
will put the best possible school within reach 
of every home upon its soil. No power 
short of the State can do this. If the State 
stays its hand, it will not be done. 
Buildings and Appliances.—When we take 
up the details of school work we must first 
consider the building, the appliances and 
the artificial helps. There is great need of 
improvement in school property and greater 
need of better management in bringing it 
about. The old primitive school house in 
which boys baked on one side while they 
froze on the other, will not suffice now. 
There is an unwritten law against compel- 
ling girls to breathe air which has been 
through the lungs of fifty other children be- 
fore it comes to them. The people have no 
realization of the educational value of a good 
school-house. Its influence upon the health, 
intellectual activity and moral sense is ines- 
timable. A building which is not good 
enough to live in is not good enough to 
maintain a school in. Yet when communi- 
ties vote money for new school buildings it 
is very uncertain whether or not they will 
get what they pay for. There is great mis- 
apprehension about what is needed in school 
buildings. Money is often not used to the 
best advantage. Officers do not know what 
is wanted or how to get it. There is no 
reason why they should. No one knows 
until he has been educated upon the subject. 
What is wanted are plain buildings con- 
structed upon a plan which will please the 
eye, which are substantial and calculated to 
withstand the hard usage to which they must 
inevitably be put, which are large enough to 
give all a fair chance for their health, which 
are adequately warmed and fully and prop- 
erly ventilated and lighted, and about which 
there are ample, dry, clean and well-kept 
grounds. There is no need of ostentation 
or ornamentation. You know all about 
these things, even to the small details, but 
the people do not, and they will not believe 
when you tell them. At least the average 
trustee will not. He thinks he knows more 
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about it than Horace Mann would if he had 
lived until now and grown all the time. 
What are we to do about it? The cost of 
maintenance is a large item in school expen- 
diture. The State has millions of dollars 
invested in school property. It is putting 
in millions more continually. Too much of 
this is being wasted or expended injudi- 
ciously. Would it not be a good idea to en- 
act a little legislation and spend a few 
thousand dollars in order to make it more 
certain that the millions are being used 
wisely and that the people are getting the 
worth of their money? Establish general 
regulations to which all school buildings 
must conform, and appropriate $3 000 or 
$5,000 for procuring and sending into every 
district architects’ plans, specifications and 
estimates, together with advice as to ma- 
terials and manner of construction, and the 
treatment and care of grounds, and all of 
the details which are so consequential in the 
end, and you will see an awakening upon 
the subject and an early and decided im- 
provement in the appearance and character 
of your public school property. When the 
State puts its hand to the matter something 
will be accomplished. 

The Teaching Force.—I incur no risk in 
saying that the tone of the teaching service 
in the American schools must be advanced. 
It has much immature material in it. It has 
some worn-out material init. It hasa great 
deal of unprepared material in it. If it isso 
it is not strange. The age of admission has 
been low. Admittance has been easily 
gained. The compensation has been in- 
adequate to the nature and responsibility of 
the employment, but it has been greater 
than youth and incapacity could gain in any 
other way so gratifying to their pride. 
These facts do not disappear in the presence 
of the other fact that the service has been 
generally faithful and conscientious so long 
as it has continued. Men have dropped out 
to engage in more remunerative employ- 
ment. Women have fallen willing victims 
to Cupid’s arrow, or have remained to be- 
come veteran soldiers in the ‘‘army of 
martyrs.’” Many indeed of the older 
teachers have, in practical experience, be- 
come exceedingly well fitted to the work of 
the schools and have won, as they deserved, 
the world’s highest gratitude. But easy 
certificates and constant change have been 
the great drawbacks upon the American 
teaching service. 

Every thing hinges upon the teacher. 
She may be a mere mechanical automaton. 
She may bea living, thinking, disciplined 





force. She may see all the reasons why 
things cannot be done and the reasons may 
appear mountain high. She may be able to 
see ways to surmount difficulties which will 
then seem only as mole-hills. Every thing 
depends upon her. Neatness, cheerfulness, 
health, discipline, interest, enthusiasm, 
moral sense, all corner upon her. If it did 
not offend my neighbor who has a common 
right in the school, I would hold religious 
exercises every morning. But if the teacher 
is a moral force, there will be moral growth, 
whether exercises are held or not. If she is 
not a moral force no amount of exercise will 
produce sucha result. I would put a flag in 
every school-room. But if the teacher is a 
real patriot there will be patriotism in the 
school, flag or no flag. If her soul is not 
attuned to the music of the Union, there 
would be little patriotic ardor, even in the 
presence of all the bullet-riddled and blood- 
stained battle-flags which your gallant west- 
ern soldiers carried so grandly from Shiloh 
to Atlanta and from ‘‘ Atlanta to the Sea.’’ 

It is frequently said that there are born 
teachers. Such there may be, but your 
speaker has never had the pleasure of an in- 
troduction to one of them. Undoubtedly 
some persons have more natural adaptation 
to a teacher’s work than others. Some lay 
hold of the true idea, and acquire teaching 
power more readily than others. But sym- 
pathy is wasted upon persons who cannot 
pass examinations, who cannot discuss edu- 
cational questions, who do not attend edu- 
cational meetings, or read educational liter- 
ature, and yet are alleged to be great teach- 
ers. If anything has been settled it is that 
good teaching rests upon a scientific basis. 
Persons are not born teachers any more than 
they are born physicians, or born lawyers, 
or born engineers. Teachers are produced 
as any professional experts are produced, by 
study and by training and by experience, 
and the first duty of a State is to go about 
building up a professionally-trained teach- 
ing service for its public schools. 

This is to be done by normal schools and 
pedagogical classes in the colleges and 
secondary schools, by institutes and by a 
system of examinations, all related together 
and all regulated and directed by central 
authority. 

There are several facts which we ought to 
admit at the outset: 

So long as there are more persons who 
want to teach than there are schools to be 
taught, it is the business of the State to give 
all an equal chance, but to discriminate be- 
tween them and employ the best. 
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Persons who have not yet commenced 
teaching, but are desirous of doing so, will 
comply with any reasonable requirements 
which may be exacted of them. 

Professional training cannot rest upon 
nothing. There must be a scholarship basis 
or there can be no professional superstruc- 
ture. Scholarship, for obvious reasons, may 
be better acquired in the ordinary schools. 

It is not practicable to supply Normal 
graduates for all the schools of a State. 
Nor is it practicable to exact equal profes- 
sional standing of all the teachers in the 
State. 

Admitting these facts, we may commence 
setting up the machinery for training a pro- 
fessional teaching force. 

The most important part of it is the Nor- 
mal School. Prussia has provided for 119 
State normal schools, and France for 175 
State normal schools. Upon the basis of 
population that is perhaps equivalent to 
seven in Wisconsin, eight in Iowa, five in 
Nebraska, and twenty-six in New York. 
As a medical school supplies the best means 
of preparation for a physician, and a tech- 
nological school the best for an engineer, so 
a normal school supplies the best means of 
preparation for a teacher. But it must be 
such in fact as well asin name. It must 
have a proper equipment and suitable facili- 
ties for carrying on its work: it must not be 
clogged by raw material; it must be satu- 
rated with the teaching spirit ; it must not 
grope around in the unfathomable depths of 
psychological speculation until it loses all 
sight of the real school and the living child ; 
it must have practice as well as theory, and 
it must be in living relations with the public 
school system; if its diploma does not hon- 
estly certify a skilled teacher, it had better 
close it doors and let down its fires. 

New York maintains 120 teachers’ train- 
ing classes in her academies and high 
schools for about one-fifth of what it costs 
annually to support her eleven normal 
schools, The work is not as good as that 
done in the normal schools, yet it is by no 
means to be despised. Each class continues 
under instruction for at least thirty-two 
weeks during the year. None can enter it 
except such as have passed the State Super- 
intendent’s examination. The class is in 
the hands of a teacher approved by the State 
Superintendent. It follows a course of 
study prescribed by him and in conformity 
and continuity with the course in operation 
at the normal schools. It has actual prac- 
tice, ordinarily, under the advice and criti- 
cism of a normal graduate. Those who 
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complete the course and pass the required 
tests receive a limited teacher’s certificate. 
These classes supply not a little professional 
training, and they go a long way in helping 
out the rural schools. 

But normal schools and training classes 
presumably cannot supply all needed teach- 
ers. Then give certificates to others, but 
only upon the basis of written examinations, 
held at stated times, in public places, the 
question papers issued from the State office 
and opened only in the presence of the class, 
the answer papers to be held for subsequent 
review. Freely distribute syllabuses indica- 
ting the scope and character of the exami- 
nations. Keep full public records of all the 
proceedings. Give only enough of such 
certificates to make sure that the schools 
will be supplied with teachers. Grade these 
certificates and require the holders of the 
lower grades to advance to the higher or 
cease teaching. Authorize school officers 
to indorse certificates so as to make them 
good in other districts than those where 
they were issued. In the higher grades dis- 
continue the examinations and give addi- 
tional privileges. 

These examinations will fix only the 
minimum standard of intellectual qualifica- 
tions. Let the Local examiner put the 
standard for his district as much higher than 
this as he likes, or as the circumstances of 
his district will allow. Let him withhold 
certificates for any cause which seems to him 
sufficient. Only forbid his giving a certifi- 
cate in any case where the State standard is 
not reached. 

I know what you may say about examina- 
tions not accurately testing the ability to 
teach, and all that sort of thing. I have 
heard it before. There is no philosophy 
like the philosophy of results, no logic like 
the logic of events. There are some things 
in our public school work which must be 
done. The toning up of the teaching ser- 
vice is one of them. This plan will do it. 
It will enable the State to know that every 
teacher in its service has at least a known 
degree of qualifications. It will set all 
teachers or intending teachers at work. It 
will influence their reading. It will direct 
their work in the most profitable channels. 
It will point their minds to those things 
which ought to be uppermost in the schools. 
It will send them to the training classes and 
the normal schools. It will increase the 
circulation of educational journals and the 
purchase of educational books. It will eli- 
minate favoritism and put all upon their 
merits. It will advance the wages, for it 
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will minimize the competition. It will 
largely do away with the advantage which 
immaturity and incompetency have over ex- 
perience and capacity, because the former 
can afford to work for less wages. It will 
turn back the incompetents. It has turned 
back 25,000 of them in New York in the 
last four years. It will meet the approval of 
the competent teachers, for it will protect 
them. It will close the mouths of the in- 
competents, for their protests will only ad- 
vertise their incapacity. It will stimulate 
all the educational work of the State and 
make the teaching force more self-confident, 
more self-respecting, more of a power be- 
cause more free, because more trustworthy, 
because it knows the ground it stands upon. 

Public Treatment of Teachers.—Inaword, 
the wise school teacher will stand ready to 
meet all requirements and be in position to 
demand better treatment. The average 
compensation of teachers in the United 
States, and of teachers in France and Prus- 
sia, do not materially differ. It ranges from 
six to nine dollars in the rural districts and 
is of course more in the cities. But the 
French or German teacher has a permanent 
tenure, a residence provided, and a pension 
upon retirement from the service. .More- 
over, the purchasing power of money is per- 
haps a hundred per cent. greater there than 
here. Again, if we investigate the compen- 
sation of all other kinds of labor, we shall 
find that it is paid twice as much here as 
there. It is so of day labor, of skilled 
labor, uf all professional employments, of 
every thing but teaching. 

As bad as that is, it is not all, nor is it 
the worst. The conditions which trustees 
and directors put upon employment, the ex- 
tent to which they violate agreements or 
terminate contracts, is something amazing. 
Even in Massachusetts they have a law that 
the school committee may discharge a 
teacher at any moment, and that thereupon 
the teacher shall have no further claim for 
wages. The effect of this is to take from 
the teacher any redress for a wrongful act. 
Any teacher can be rightfully discharged if 
he cannot fill the place, or if he violates the 
contract. Why should not the committee, 
like any other officer or any other man, be 
required to assume the legal consequences of 
its act? Why should a public officer, with 
a public treasury behind him, be relieved 
from meeting a poor, weak, single-handed 
teacher before an impartial tribunal, that 
her claim against him may be justly deter- 
mined? The right to start a lawsuit is a 
poor privilege, but is one which the law of 
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Massachusetts withholds from the teachers 
in her public schools. And what is the law 
in Massachusetts is the law or the fact in 
some other States. 

Pardon an expression of pride, that in 
one great State in the Union it has in recent 
years been written in the law, that teachers 
shall be employed only for stated terms, 
that wages shall be paid at regular intervals 
of not more than thirty days in length, that 
a written memorandum of the terms of the 
agreement shall be given to the teacher at 
the time the agreement is made, and that 
the teacher shall not be discharged before 
the expiration of the term of employment, 
except for reasons approved by the State 
Superintendent. 

In a word, as we increase our exactions and 
guard the avenues of admission to the teach- 
ing service, we can with great propriety, 
more thoroughly trust and more completely 
protect that service; and pursuing both 
courses upon parallel lines, we shall have the 
public schools in trained hands equal to the 
management of the work which the schools 
are expected to perform. 

What Shall the Public Schools Dol— 
Again let us admit some facts. In America, 
general education is a private duty. Our 
public education is primarily for citizenship. 
Indirectly it is for a livelihood. While 
specialization is the order of the day, the 
schools cannot specialize to any great ex- 
tent. In so many cases as to be practically 
universal the child will remain in the school 
but a few years. He may be expected to 
withdraw at any time. The school cannot 
tell him all the facts he will need to know. 
He will forget such as it does tell him. 
Then his wits must be sharpened and his 
thinking machinery must be stimulated to 
act for itself, to find out things on its own 
account and to accomplish things on its mo- 
tion. 

The school must appreciate existing con- 
ditions. It must not forget that the child 
is to live in contact with affairs. He is to 
live by his hands and his eyes, as well as by 
his ability to reason. His value as a citizen 
is dependent as much on his ability to do as 
on his ability to ‘him, and perhaps as much 
on his sense of right as on either. 

Then we must have a plan of operations 
in harmony with known facts. We must 
prepare to do the best work in the first 
years. If there is unusual care or large ex- 
pense, it must be there. The idea that any- 
body can teach the youngest children must 
be given a back seat. The greatest expert- 
ness must be put where it reaches the great- 
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est numbers and performs the most lasting 
and consequential work. We must proceed 
as though each year may be the last one the 
child will have the benefit of the school. 
We must touch him on all sides of his many- 
sided nature. We cannot hope to teach 
him how to do everything. Wecan hope 
to start his different powers into activity. 
Possibly some of you may have been ac- 
customed to think of the Kindergarten as a 
visionary or impracticable institution. 
Special investigation would modify your im- 
pressions. It is feasible. It is not incon- 
gruous with other work. It operates at an 
age when parents will be glad to have chil- 
dren in school if they will be contented 
there. Theyare contented. Once started, 
they are disappointed if they cannot con- 
tinue. Not only does it lengthen their time 
in school, but the results are otherwise extra- 
ordinary. It arouses an interest in natural 
objects, as stones and trees and animals, It 
cultivates social amenities and asserts mutu- 
ality of rights and obligations. It quickens 
the moral sense. It sharpens the observing 
and perceptive faculties. It stimulates and 
trains the constructive powers. It trains 
the eye to exactness and the hand to deft- 
ness at an age when such training is effect- 
ive, and influences the whole after-life. If 
we would put a Kindergarten at the first end 
of the course and follow it with industrial 
drawing through the primary and grammar 
grades, we should be doing what is entirely 
practicable, and we should be doing about 
as much in the way of manual training as 
the public schools can fairly be expected to 
do, no matter whether we have a carpenter 
shop at the last end of the course or not. 
The eastern school men are just now sit- 
ting up nights discussing the propriety of 
teaching type-writing in theschools. I ven- 
ture the opinion, however, that there is 
not so much sense in teaching type-writing 
as in teaching the preparation of the ground 
and the planting of corn. Any one who 
can spell correctly, speak grammatically and 
read understandingly, can readily learn to 
do either. The public schools cannot 
specialize. They meet their responsibilities 
when they sharpen and quicken all the fac- 
ulties, and when they equip the human 
powers for deciding upon a vocation and 
acquiring special expertness in it. Give 
girls an equal chance with boys, and teach 
both obedience, punctuality, neatness, some 
knowledge of themselves and of the rights of 
others, teach them to spell correctly, to 
speak grammatically, to write legibly, to 
read understandingly ; teach them the fun- 
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damental principles of mathematics, teach 
them to use their eyes, their ears and their 
fingers, teach them accuracy in a few things 
rather than a smattering of everything, and 
you will measurably have met the demands 
upon the public schools. ‘Teach them these 
things any way. Teach them as much 
more as time will allow. Do it in a cheer- 
ful way, so that the teacher will be looked 
upon as a friend and helper rather than as a 
policeman, and so that the school shall seem 
an interesting workshop rather than a 
gloomy prison. Whether the time allows 
for more or not, the schools, if they can 
have general attendance, will have educated 
for citizenship. 

Attendance.—The European schools have 
one decided advantage over ours, and that 
lies in the authoritative position which they 
hold among the people, or the extent to 
which they are hedged about and supported 
by the power of the government. Alli dis- 
putes between officers, teachers, children 
and parents, are settled authoritatively, 
promptly and finally. No one thinks of the 
school’s being interrupted for any cause. 
How this promotes the substantiality of the 
institution! Of no less consequence than 
this is the other fact that all children within 
fixed ages must be in school whenever the 
schools are in session. Attendance is uni- 
versal and regular. The habit of attend- 
ance has become fixed. Berlin is a city of 
the size of Chicago, but you could not find 
ten children in it who are out of school 
when they ought to be there. Over the 
whole matter spreads the hand of authority. 
American schools will never be able to make 
American citizenship safe without it. In all 
communities there will be ignorant, indiffer- 
ent, dissolute, cruel and criminal classes, who 
have to be regulated, controlled and di- 
rected in the interest of the common safety. 
It is so in all countries. We may count 
upon its being so with us to a greater de- 
gree in the future than in the past. You 
may provide the best accommodations, you 
may secure the best teachers, you may lay 
out the work with the greatest care, and yet 
the great end for which the schools are 
maintained is in great danger of being 
thwarted and defeated unless public author- 
ity makes sure that the children of the 
troublesome classes are elsewhere suitably 
instructed, or are brought into the public 
schools and kept there. This is but enforc- 
ing the right of every American child; it is 
only exercising wise guardianship over the 
future of the country. 

Growth.—If the American school system 
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is to justify the theory upon which it is 
maintained, if it is to be the safeguard of 
American citizenship, it must be progressive. 
It must know the ground it stands upon ; its 
management must be conservative and yet 
alert ; it must work from a scientific basis. 
It must know what it is about ; it must not 
seek to do too much; it must accomplish 
completely what it undertakes. It must 
reach the poorest and the humblest ; it must 
be good enough for the richest and the 
highest. Its teachers must have recognized 
standing in any intellectual or social com- 
pany. It must keep clear of sects and 
classes and parties. It must avoid entangle- 
ments and complications and controversy. 
It is of the people and for a// the people. 
It is working in the most enlightened times 
of all the world’s history; it is operating 
among the freest, brightest, most buoyant, 
most expectant, most progressive people on 
the earth. But there are some inherent 
weaknesses in our system. ‘There are some 
unfortunate misapprehensions among the 
people, some unwise tendencies in our plans. 
The advanced work is absorbing more than 
its share of attention and of resources. The 
elementary work is in danger of being 
slighted. In many parts of the country it 
is not what we now know to be the best. 
The American school system needs all the 
knowledge and experience the world has 
upon the school problems, for its guidance. 
In these busy, changing, developing times, 
there is no room for entire self-complacency. 
Growth is the order of the day. If it has 
discretion and courage, a knowledge of cir- 
cumstances, clearness of vision and strength 
of purpose ; if it knows the cost and value of 
human liberty ; if it has a conception of the 
sacredness of government by the people, an 
undoubting faith in the future of the Repub- 
lic ; if it knows what these things rest upon, 
and acts with intelligence and conscience in 
fulfilling its high and holy mission, it will 
carry blessings to every hamlet in the land, 
and bring added renown to the American 
name around the world. 
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How’ like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

Where “hou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacre¢ily of every human heart, 
Since each reflwcts in joy its scanty gleam 

Of heaven, at»d could some wondrous secret 

show 
Did we but pay thie love we owe, 
And with a child’ss undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living! pages of God's book. 
f J. R. Lowell, 
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RIGHT USE OF TIME. 
BY W. W. DAVIS. 


Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 
— Young. 
OUNG people do not know the value of 
of time. ‘They have too much of it. 
It often hangs on their hands, and so they 
try to ‘*kill’’ it. They run after amuse- 
ments by day and by night. They sit down 
to eat, and rise up to play. ‘* We are 
young only once, old age is far off; let us 
enjoy the present, and let to-morrow look 
out for itself.’ This is the reasoning that 
deludes generations of young men, and pre- 
pares the way for so many bitter and una- 
vailing regrets in the future. Poor Burns 
preached better than he practiced : 
O man, while in thy early days, 
How prodigal of time! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime! 


The case of Dr. William Paley is instruct- 
ive in this connection. After entering 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, he spent two 
years in idling and society. He was awak- 
ened at five one morning by a companion, 
standing by his bed and saying: ‘ Paley, 
I have been thinking what a fool you are. 
I could do nothing profitably were I to try, 
and can afford the life I lead ; you copld do 
everything, and cannot afford it.’’ Paley 
was struck by his remarks, changed his 
habits, soon stood first in his class, and won 
enduring fame in his Natural Theology. 
Most young men are like Paley in their 
being poor ; they must expect to hew their 
own way in life, to be the architects of their 
own fortune; but unlike Paley, they awake 
to no noble ambition, and sink to the 
oblivion of the common crowd around them. 

If young men could only realize how 
the happiness of the future depends upon 
the improvement of the present, they would 
not waste a single golden day. Examples 
are abundant to show what youthful indus- 
try can accomplish. William Chambers, 
the celebrated publisher of Edinburgh, was 
busy as a bookseller’s apprentice from seven 
in the morning till nine at night, and it was 
only in the hours stolen from sleep that he 
could devote himself to learning. Living- 
stone, the missionary, when only ten, began 
work in a cotton factory near Glasgow, and 
bought a Latin grammar with his first 
week’s wages. Macaulay was a reader from 
a child. The younger Pitt knew scarcely an 
idle hour from early boyhood. Garfield 
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and hundreds of earnest youths worked 
their way through college. Whittier, when 
a lad at home, began to write verses for the 
village paper. Renan at twenty five was the 
best Oriental scholar in France. 

Indeed, busy men do not let a moment 
slip. Burritt, the learned blacksmith, hada 
book open by his anvil. Dr. Good trans- 
lated Lucretius while riding trom one pa- 
tient to another. Albert Barnes wrote his 
‘* Notes’’ before nine in the morning ; and 
Scott many of his novels in the same early 
hours. Macaulay rarely started on a walk 
without a book in hand; and I once met 
Kceppen, late professor at Franklin and 
Marshall College, strolling along the Phila- 
delphia turnpike, busy in the perusal of 
Camoens. Some busy workers divide the 
day so that one thing may not interfere 
with another. Perhaps you recall Coke’s 
familiar couplet : 


Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six; 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 


This was modified by Sir William Jones: 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 


A young minister of my acquaintance de- 
votes his morning to sermonizing and study 
of the Bible in the original languages, the 
afternoon to social duties, the evening to 
miscellaneous reading. 

A large number of young men enjoy the 
advantage of collegiate and professional 
training. It is hardly necessary to advise 
you to give your whole mind to your work. 
Teachers, however eminent, cannot supply 
the lack of personal application. I have 
seen boys loaf through college, and doubt- 
less you know lawyers and doctors whose 
diplomas represent no adequate preparation. 
Be ye not like unto them. 

But a larger number of young men, 
brought up in business, and occupied dur- 
ing the day, have the evening only at their 
disposal. How precious this time should 
be! Oh, make the most of it! Read, read, 
read. Attend literary and scientific lectures. 
Seek every opportunity to advance your 
moral and mental welfare. Join a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and enjoy its 
social and intellectual stimulus. Some time, 
of course, should be given to society ; but 
do not pass night after night in gay recrea- 
tions, harmless perhaps, but simply amus- 
ing, and leaving nothing behind them. 
Have substantial progress to show at the end 
of every winter. 

Let us remember, in the language of Dr. 
Blair, that ‘time is a sacred trust com- 





mitted to us by God, of which we are the 
depositories, and for which we must render 
an account at the last.’’ A sun-dial at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, bears the inscription: 
‘¢ Periunt, et imputantur :’’ The hours per- 
ish, and they are charged to us. A solemn 
thought! May you never be obliged to say 
with Titus, ‘‘ I’ve lost a day,’’ or to ac- 
knowledge with sorrow the truth of the 
poet’s question : 

Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 

Sees not the spectre of his misspent time? 

The motto on the title-page of Hyperion 
is as true as it is beautiful: ‘* Look not 
mournfully into the Past; it comes not 
back again. Wisely improve the Present ; 
it is thine. Go forth to meet the Future 
without fear, and with a manly heart.’”’ 

The warning in Ecclesiastes comes to us 
like a voice from the skies: ‘‘ Rejoice, oh, 
young man in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth; but 
know that for all these things God shall 
bring thee into judgment.’’ 

Lutheran Observer. 


”— 





THE SO-CALLED ‘ FADS”’ IN THE 
; PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY HELEN E. STARRETT. 





HE public schools in many of our large 
cities, notably those of Chicago, have 
recently been made the object of bitter 
newspaper and other attacks on account of 
the presence in their curriculum of several 
so-called ‘‘ fads.’’ These ‘‘fads’’ are the 
teaching of vocal music, drawing, model- 
ling in clay, color work, and German. Ac- 
cording to some, the attack on these is also 
intended to help forestall the incorporation 
into the public-school system of another fad, 
the kindergarten. In these attacks many 
men and women identified with the labor 
movement have joined with the vigor which 
usually characterizes their movements. That 
in so doing they, as well as other assailants, 
are making a fatal mistake will, we hope, 
be apparent after a thoughtful consideration 
or rather reconsideration of the value of 
these so-called ‘‘fads’’ to children in the pub- 
lic schools, especially to the children of the 
laboring classes and of the poor. 
The question of the propriety of teaching 
a foreign language in the public schools of 
this country need not be argued in this 
paper. While such teaching is classed 
among the fads that have been so vigorously 
attacked, it has, comparatively speaking, 
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small interest compared with the teaching 
of other studies proposed to be thrown out 
of our public schools, viz., music, drawing, 
modelling in clay, and color work, to say 
nothing of the intent to forestall the adop- 
tion of the fad of the kindergarten. 

The value and importance of teaching 
the arts of beauty and refinement, such as 
music, drawing, and literature, in the pub- 
lic schools may perhaps best be shown by an 
illustration. 

A large employer of labor in the depart- 
ment of building and contracting in one of 
our large cities was recently asked about the 
rates of wages paid to different classes of 
workmen in his employ, and the effect of 
particularly high wages upon the laborers 
who received them. His reply was that a 
certain class of laborers, on account of a 
thoroughly organized union, were able to 
command the highest wages paid to mechan- 
ics. This particular class did not do spe- 
cially skilled work, and its members were 
among the most uneducated to be found in 
the ranks of labor. He said that they saved 
no more money and provided no better for 
their families than laborers who received 
lower wages. The reason for this he be- 
lieved to be their entire lack of intellectual 
development or education. Many of them 
seemed but little removed in their instincts 
and desires above the most ignorant and 
brutal of foreign immigrants. They had 
no appreciation of comfort and beauty in 
their homes, hence had no desire to improve 
them. A place to sleep and to eat was their 
only idea of home, and dirt and disorder 
there did not trouble them. Their higher 
wages were spent in the gratification of the 
sensuous appetites, in liquor and tobacco. 
As for the time gained by the shortening of 
the hours of labor, they did not know how 
to use it, except in gathering in crowds in 
saloons or beer halls, in ignorant gossiping, 
smoking, quarrelling and beer drinking. 
There was no development of the intellec- 
tual or higher nature that would enable 
them to enjoy reading or the companion- 
ship of their families, or the beautifying or 
improving of their homes. His opinion, 
therefore, was that shorter hours and higher 
wages were of no particular benefit to uned- 
ucated labor. 

Now for laborers or others who have at- 
tained the age of manhood or womanhood 
without the implanting of any of those up- 
lifting tastes that tend to elevate man above 
the brute, nothing can be done; it is too 
late. The man or woman who cares to pro- 
vide only for food and shelter is but little 
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higher in the scale of being than the animal 
that grunts its comfort from its well-fed stall. 
But ‘* man does not live by bread alone.’’ 
His higher nature must be developed and 
fed and nourished, and that higher nature 
is the one that appreciates and loves beauty, 
refinement, harmony, music—in short, art. 
How easy it is see where the fundamental 
remedy lies that shall prevent the children 
of these laborers from following in the foot- 
steps, and living the sluggish, debasing life 
of their parents. It is wholly in the hands 
of the teachers in the public schools, to 
whom is intrusted the responsibilities of ed- 
ucating their children. If these laborers 
had any intellectual resources; if they cared 
to read ; if they appreciated even neatness 
and order, to say nothing of beauty, what 
changes would at once be wrought in their 
lives! The wages that now go for beer and 
tobacco would be spent in securing com- 
forts, and even adornments, for their homes 
and for their wives and children. Books, 
magazines, and papers would have some 
place in the enjoyment of their leisure. If 
they loved music, the practice of that art in 
social organizations and for the entertain- 
ment would take the place of coarse stories 
and ribald jokes. The opportunity for im- 
planting these higher tastes in their children 
is one that must be seized by the patriotic 
and philanthropic teachers in our public 
schools, or there is no hope for the eleva- 
tion in the social and intellectual scale of 
these their fellow-creatures. 

Here is the truest, the deepest reason why 
the elements of all the arts should form a 
part of the public-school curriculum. The 
teacher who can implant in the children of 
the debased and ignorant even the germs of 
a love for music, for poetry, for literature, 
for beauty ; who can teach them to love the 
simple songs of true music, or the simple 
poems of the true poet; who can awaken 
in them a love for flowers, or beauty in any 
form; who can draw them away from the 
belief that the only end and aim of life is to 
be fed and clothed and housed—that teacher 
will prove the evangelist who shall help to 
elevate the laboring classes of the future into 
habits of life that will make higher wages and 
shorter hours of labor of some permament 
value. 

This much by way of argument as to the 
value of teaching the elements of art in the 
public schools as related to the grown-up 
man or woman. But how is it as related to 
the happiness and well being of children 
themselves? One of the arguments used 
against the teaching of any of these arts in 
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the public schools is that the children have 
no time for them. This is utterly untrue. 
No child who attends the public school in 
any large city spends less than three hours 
in the school-room. Now, the first neces- 
sity for a healthful and happy development 
of the child is variety of occupation, change, 
opportunity for expression. As one of the 
wise women superintendents of the Chicago 
public schools said in effect in regard to the 
work of modelling in clay, no child can be 
kept for three hours at the work of reading 
and writing and numbers, without great 
fatigue. The little brain needs change, re- 
freshment, interest, and this is precisely 
what is furnished by the introduction of 
singing, drawing, clay modelling, and color 
work. And atthe same time that the child 
is thus allowed its inalienable birthright of 
that happiness which comes from the exer- 
cise of its faculties, in activities that corres- 
pond to those faculties, its embryotic tastes 
for the beautiful are being cultivated and 
afforded opportunity for development. The 
incessant and necessary activity of the child 
is righly directed, and results in happiness 
and content. The child that is taught to 
use its little fingers in modelling in clay, in 
copying geometrical or other symmetrical 
and beautiful forms, in drawing the flowers 
or birds or other objects that it sees, in carv- 
ing forms and figures of grace and beauty 
in wood—that child will not be tempted— 
will have little desire to cut disfiguring 
notches or senseless figures into its desk. 
It may not need to find an outlet for its ner- 
vous force and irrepressible activity in kick- 
ing its heels against the desk, or pulling its 
seat-mate’s hair. The true teacher of to- 
day has learned that the fundamental secret 
of rightly educating a child is to direct its 
activities, bodily and mental, into beautiful, 
useful, and rewarding work. This is the 
secret of the kindergarten, and it is one of 
the strongest reasons why this ‘‘fad’’ also 
should be engrafted upon, incorporated in, 
our public-school system. 

There is great danger that in the reaction 
against a system or systems of education 
that fail properly to prepare the student to 
‘*earn a living,’’ as the phrase goes, we shall 
swing to the other extreme, and cut off 
many of those studies which, if they do not 
directly tend to aid in the work of “ earn- 
ing a living,’’ at least tend to make life 
worth living, after food and shelter have 
been earned. The material needs of man 
must be provided for first, as the basis upon 
which the spiritual life shall be built up and 
sustained. ‘‘ First that which is natural ; 
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afterwards that which is spiritual,’ is the 
dictum of philosophy as well as of grace. 
But let us beware of laying too great stress 
upon the foundation and forgetting the 
superstructure. Houses and homes have a 
true and high value only as they shelter 
human beings who love, who live, who en- 
joy, who value something beside food three 
times a day, and a place to sleep. In the 
arts of beauty, of music, of literature, are 
found the opening doors into those infinite 
worlds of thought and feeling and high in- 
tellectual and spiritual enjoyment, which 
alone can make life worth living, or the 
thought of immortality an inspiring hope. 
— The Arena. 


——— -—~> 


LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY.* 





BY MISS R H. SCHIVELY. 





HE words which I have chosen as the 

motto of this paper unveil before the 
mind the panorama of one of the most won- 
derful human lives the world hasever known. 
We are fain to dwell upon its antique pic- 
tures, over whose vivid oriental coloring, 
whose startling lights and shadows, whose 
supernal loveliness and grandeur, neither 
time nor familiarity has power. 

The magnificent temple of an ancient 
ritual; a venerable man, treading with the 
slow step of age and of reverence the space 
before the shining altar of prayer; the sud- 
den apparition of a pure, mysterious being, 
whose glory, though half-veiled, yet dims 
the soft light of the seven-branched candel- 
abrum ; the strange interview, from which 
the old man passes out, his lips sealed with 
the spell of a long silence; then, a mother 
whose features bear the traces of age, yet 
who bends over the couch of her first and 
only child with the ever-young smile of 
maternal tenderness, and a boy with the 
countenance at once of age and of youth— 
a childish brow, wearing a lofty serene ex- 
pression, as if to his young spirit had been 
vouchsafed some dim prevision of a noble, 
yet isolated destiny. 

Brought up amid the scenes of temple 
worship, and early accustomed to its time- 
hallowed symbolism, its inspired psalmody, 
its imposing liturgy, all these wrought in 
him a sense of real, almost tangible, rela- 
tionship with the unseen, yea, even with the 
Most High, whose incommunicable Name 
the boy dared pronounce only in the ador- 


- * Read before Chambersburg Teachers’ Institute, 
January 20, 1893. 
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ing silence of hissoul. His thoughtful mind 
was moulded by the righteous, yet fatherly 
severity of the Law, by the historic pride of 
a people chosen out of all nations, and kept 
throughout ages for some grander destiny 
yet to be realized; by the eastern splendor, 
the passion and the tenderness of the sacred 
poetry of that people; yet was he chilled to 
the depths of his glowing spirit by the cor- 
ruptions, the dissensions, the greed, the 
hypocrisy everywhere manifest around him. 
Such environment was a unique preparation 
for a unique career. 

If ever a youth had what the world calls 
‘a chance’’ in life, it was this one. De- 
scended from the ecclesiastical aristocracy 
of his people, a privileged life lay before 
him. An easy and honored service might 
be his ; a voice in the council of the nation; 
abundant opportunity for the display of dis- 
tinguished intellectual powers, and of the 
transcendent force of an eminent character. 
The yoke of Rome was not galling in mat- 
ters of religion; and with but a little com- 
plaisance towards her representatives, and a 
politic insensibility to the iniquities of his 
compatriots, he might have led an agreeable, 
even a luxurious life, enjoying much of re- 
spect and dignity. 

Imagine the surprise, the consternation of 
interested relatives and friends, when a 
young man so favored by circumstances 
turned away from so elevated and attractive 
a prospect to become only a ‘‘ voice crying 
in the wilderness!’’ The fine linen, the 
delicate purity of the priestly attire, ex- 
changed for the rough plebeian garment of 
camel’s hair! the shadow of that superb 
temple, with its unearthly radiance of white 
and gold by day, and its gleaming silver 
lamps, fed with fragrant oil, by night, for 
the gloom of brooding woods and the dark- 
ness of the cave wherein angels watched his 
sleep! the rich and savory viands assured 
by law to the priesthood, for the food of the 
poor—locusts, and the honey ‘‘stored,’’ as 
one hath said, ‘‘ under the white rocks by 
God's little wild brown bees !’’ 

Perhaps there may have been among 
those worldly-wise friends some who, hav- 
ing thrown away much practical advice upon 
the misguided youth, at length turned from 
him, elevating their eyebrows, shrugging 
their shoulders, and touching their foreheads 
significantly, while they mentally washed 
their hands of the worldly-foolish enthusiast, 
as of one for whom nothing further can be 
done. 

And, when the nine days’ wonder of his 
preaching was over; when the crowds that 





had gathered around him, some through 
curiosity, some through a vague dissatisfac- 
tion with themselves and all the world, had 
dissolved, each one carrying home some 
strange new message that had gone, winged 
bya power to him incomprehensible, straight 
to his soul ; when, I say, all this was over, 
and the ‘‘ voice’ was hushed in a dungeon; 
when at last that devoted head had fallen 
at the petition of a vain girl and her worth- 
less mother; then must those same inter- 
ested, disappointed relatives and friends 
have shaken their heads once more, sadly— 
but oh, how wisely !—saying, ‘‘ Did I not 
tell you so? Alas, what a wretched, what a 
woful failure !”’ 

Failure / yea, so let men think. But we 
remember Moses and David, Solomon and 
Isaiah; we remember the Pharaohs, Alex- 
ander, Czesar; we remember Socrates, Plato, 
Homer, Virgil; and we hear the calm lips 
of One speaking as never man spake, and 
saying, ‘‘ Among them that are born of women 
there hath not risen a greater /"’ 

Wherein, then, lay the elements of that 
greatness? Chiefly in that for which the 
locusts and wild honey stand—in absolute 
self-renunciation. Not the useless self-tor- 
menting of a Simeon Stylites, freezing and 
burning through long wastes of years at the 
top of a column, far withdrawn in every 
sense from the gaping, wondering multitude 
among whom he ought to have walked as a 
gracious, brotherly teacher. Not the hy- 
drophobic piety of a cenobite of the desert, 
mortifying the flesh to the point of shunning 
as a seductive, soul-ensnaring luxury, a bath 
in the limpid waters of the cold mountain 
pool. Nothing like these. 

But this man, with his good connections 
and favorable opportunities, with his grand 
endowments of talent and indomitable cour- 
age and superhuman prescience, was content 
to be nothing more than a ‘‘ voice,’’ and 
that re-echoing in waste and solitary places, 
if so he might serve. And looking forward, 
seer-like, upon his own fate, and upon the 
future triumphs of the Master whom he 
heralded, there was no ring of melancholy, 
self pity, but rather a deep and solemn joy 
in his tone, as he said, ‘‘ I must decrease, 
but He must increase ! ’’ 

Here lies the one essential element of all 
true success. Men sometimes ask, “Is life 
worth living ?’’ L[answer, Vo /—unless the 
spirit of this man be in the life. In some 
form, we must, every one of us, eat our 
locusts and wild honey, or we have lived in 
vain. 

This is the supreme test of all literature, 
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for literature is but the running commentary 
on life. Not that there need be a Hac faéd- 
ula docet tacked to every literary produc- 
tion ; but there must be an indwelling of 
ihe spirit of the Wordsworthian motto: 
‘Plein living and high thinking,’’ but 
deepened and intensified ; plain living, any 
kind of living, only so that there is high 
being and noble doing. Otherwise, no 
matter how refined, how graceful the work 
may be, or even how lofty intellectually, it is 
not worth, for purposes of sound and efficient 
culture, the paper on which it is written. 

This is the crucial test of good citizen- 
ship. He who would deserve the name of 
patriot must be willing to live through hard 
days and sleepless nights, to wear camel’s 
hair and eat locusts and wild honey; to de- 
crease, if needs be, in wealth and in name, 
that the right may triumph, and every holy 
cause flourish. Let those, then, who are 
aiding others to form their scheme of life, 
see to it that no weak ambitions, no selfish 
desires enter in to mar it. Let them say to 
the young, ‘‘Go and serve / that is the 
grand aim and end of your training; the 
one supreme, all-comprehensive wocation is 
that of aservant.’’ Let them not talk of 
** chances to rise ;’’ of the possibility of be- 
coming railroad presidents, bank presidents, 
millionaires, ministers to the court of St. 
James, or what not. Those who set before 
our coming men such objects of ambition as 
these are responsible, and that with no great 
indirectness, for the ruined lives of thou- 
sands. They have much to answer for in 
the miserable ‘‘ combines’’ and pools and 
trusts that are wresting the bread from the 
poor man’s mouth and freezing his little 
ones to death in the bitter winter weather ; 
for the greed and corruption of office-hold- 
ers, and the unmanly selfishness and abj-ct- 
ness of office seekers; for the vanity and 
worldly ambition that degrade some of the 
most sacred callings ; for the whole train of 
falsehoods and dishonors that attend men in 
theizs mad tumbling and stumbling one over 
another to attain some point which they 
style ‘‘ the top!”’ 

But to the coming man and woman, say 
solemnly: ‘* Be, in God’s Name, whatever 
He has given you power to make yourself ; 
statesman or day-laborer ; poet, manufactu- 
rer, physician, merchant, hewer of wood and 
drawer of water ; if you have ambition, let 
it be only for the fullest employment of your 
talents, and the widest sphere of usefulness ; 
but be first and last a true man, a true wo- 
man—your own master, and to every one 
else a servant!”’ 
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TEACHING AND TELLING. 


BY WM. F. PORTER. 

O use acommon expression, ‘‘ There is 

all the difference in the world’’ be- 
tween teaching and telling, and yet there 
are a great many teachers who do not seem 
to know that it is a fact. There are occa- 
sions for teaching, and there are occasions 
for telling; but neither should be done 
when it is better to do the other. Pupils 
learn that the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted July 4th, 1776, by telling, but 
they learn facts in the sciences and pro- 
cesses in mathematics by teaching. 

Violations of these methods of learning 
take place in a number of ways. The 
teacher may violate the method himself, 
the pupils may do the telling themselves— 
it can not be said that they ever teach—or 
they may copy work from each other. The 
teachers sometimes make the mistake 
through ignorance, and at other times they 
do it because telling is so much easier than 
teaching 

I lately visited a school where the pupils 
had a most vicious habit of telling. They 
were in quite an undisciplined state, and as 
soon as one made a mistake of any kind, 
every one who knew, or who thought he 
knew what was right, made a correction. 
The result was a jumble that would have 
made glad the heart of pedagogue in China, 
and it was extremely demoralizing to every 
one in the school. Attention was called to 
the fact, and it was found that many of the 
mistakes could be corrected by teaching. 

One little girl said, ‘‘ I can’t do the four- 
teenth problem.’’ She was asked to read 
it, and it was found that she could not 
read correctly a number in United States 
money. Then the correct reading began to 
come from half-a dozen pupils. It was 
stopped, however, before it had gone very 
far, and then the teaching began. Some 
numbers could be read correctly, and by 
going from the known to the unknown, she 
soon read the number correctly, and solved 
the problem. 

Much harm is done in allowing pupils to 
copy work from each other; and this is a 
kind of telling. Almost all pupils will do 
it, and unless the habit is carefully watched 
and constantly corrected, it will grow on 
them until they are absolutely good for- 
nothing in the school-room, for they be- 
come mental tramps. 

The teachers should correct their part by 
exerting themselves a little more in the mat- 
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ter of applying the principles of teaching. 
They should remember that just as the 
Great Teacher came to bring not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance, so we 
teachers are not to teach those who do 
know, but those who do not know. Then, 
if they are true teachers, they will be more 
than paid for their exertion by bright looks 
and active interest on the part of pupils that 
were formerly considered dull or indiffer- 
ent. 

The trouble on the part of the pupils can 
not be corrected so easily. They usually 
sit close together, and are willing to help 
others as a matter of accommodation or a 
matter of pride in displaying their own 
knowledge. It may be remedied to some 
extent by seating pupils of different grades 
together, and by pointing out to them the 
bad effects of such work mentally and mor- 
ally. Where the pupils are all of the same 
grade, the correction may be made by sep- 
arating them and by calling for recitations 
and examinations from such parts of the 
school as may be kept from each other. 


ee 


TRUE HISTORY IN WORDS. 





BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 





T would be a wonderful spectacle could 

we who are living in this far-off time see 
a whole month of Athens as it was in the 
time of Pericles, or could we spend a month 
in Jerusalem as it was in the time of Christ. 
That month would not merely gratify the 
common trait of curiosity, but it would re- 
move from our minds many a false notion, 
and would load us down with most valuable 
truths. No reader or thinker can turn to- 
ward the far past without lamenting very 
soon that no scene is half visible and no 
story is half told. As the old Egyptian 
mummy offers to us a very poor picture of 
the king or queen or orator or citizen who 
once laughed and talked and acted in that 
human form, so the pages of history, sacred 
or profane, open before us a very poor re- 
cord of the daily life and thought which lay 
around the human hearts that beat two 
thousand years ago. History is a mummy 
in words instead of in pitch and rags. In 
both cases of preservation the likeness is 
gone. Nothing is preserved except a rude 
outline. 

In the excavated streets of Pompeii there 
are ruts made by chariot wheels, but we do 
not know whether the wheels were busy 
hauling fair women and brave men, or for 





the most part were hauling water or stones 
or brick. 1f fashionable people went in 
those vehicles, what were those Romans 
saying to each other? Did they all love to 
go to the theatre to see men and beasts 
fight and die? ‘The tracks of the wheels 
compose a poor history, for they do not tell 
us whom the wheels carried and for what 
purposes. Thus all of ancient record is 
only a midnight survey of a landscape when 
there is no moon even, only a feeble light of 
the stars. Should an Asiatic stranger dash 
through our State at night in a rapid train 
he would not be able to report much about 
birds, grasses, trees, flowers, and all our 
agriculture. Such in great measure is his- 
tory—a trip made in the night. 

It is not known who composed the 
Iliad, or who made the speeches given by 
Thucydides, or what Socrates said, or who 
composed the Old Testament, or when, or 
why. Turn to any spot of ancient ground 
where men and women once poured along 
in great multitudes and its portrait is erased, 
never to be restored. The generations 
have passed away, the ground remains. 

All covered over as the old centuries are, 
there are places at which the mind can 
break into the great tomb and can bring 
forth some traces of the people that came 
and went. Each old and great word is a 
rift in the cloud. The words remain after 
the persons are all gone. The idea *must 
stand for a portrait not of one person, but 
of myriads of faces. It would have to be 
the idea of a large number of persons be- 
fore it could find its way into literature. 

When in Homer a young princess out for 
a day on the seashore with her attendant 
maidens, finds the shipwrecked hero of Troy, 
she does not wish to take him to the king 
in her cart. She would rather go back 
home with her girl companions than dash 
along the public way with a stranger. The 
three thousand years have taken away hun- 
dreds of details from the event and it is not 
certain that the particular event ever indeed 
occurred, but there remains one thing, 
namely, the girl’s view of womanly refine- 
ment. The young princess did not desire 
to make acquaintances in haste, when it 
was only a little way to the palace of her 
father. Under this one thought a hidden 
world of womanhood flashes up and gleams 
for an instant in much of beauty. All the 
girls who thus lived on the shore of the 
Ionian sea have passed away in the thirty 
centuries, but one of their ideas has declined 
the offer of a tomb and comes to us to-day 
as a portrait of past beauty. Thusa princi- 
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ple found in literature becomes the history 
of the lost multitude. A word holds the 
picture of womanhood. 

In the book of Genesis may be found the 
story of a woman who, high in the society 
of that age, was transformed into a pillar of 
salt, because having made a journey away 
from the depravity of Sodom she looked 
back with regrets over the gayety she had 
left behind. The story is perhaps older 
than the incident just taken from Homer. 
If we might follow the logic of some clergy- 
men, the metamorphosis of Lot’s wife ac- 
tually took place at any point where the 
traveler in the East can pick up now a lump 
of rock salt. Not daring thus to degrade 
man’s logical faculty, we must assume that 
not a single detail of the story remains as 
history except the moral thought that there 
was a higher life dreamed of in that old 
time, and that a woman need not live after 
she became incapable of going onward in 
the path of goodness. If her heart were 
wedded to Sodom, she might as well die. In 
the story an angel from the pure sky had 
taken Lot’s wife by the hand and had 
kindly led her away from the Sodom toward 
the more noble village of Zoar; but the 
woman did not like the pure, flowery path 
over the hills, so she was taken from the 
human form and placed among the insensate 
rocks. In which story there is only one de- 
tail which stands as actual history. We 
learn that the women of that day had a 
moral code by which they measured merit, 
and few were the souls that could reach it. 

If the story was written down 1,000 years 
before our era began, then may we infer that 
3,000 years ago there were women who were 
studying a code of ethics not wholly at dis- 
cord with our own highest morality. 
Mothers in Israel must have taught their 
young daughters the story of Lot’s wife. 
We know thus beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that many a Hebrew mother came in 
the evening from her child’s little bed and 
said to the family: ‘‘ Little Rachel has 
fallen to sleep at last, but not until I had 
told her the story of Lot’s wife.’’ The 
house, the bed, the furniture, the raiment, 
the features, the laws, and local customs are 
all lost, but the moral of the story is a piece 
of absolute history no time can erase. That 
word passes not away. 

Thus the story of Daniel and the “ lion’s 
den,’’ and the story of his three friends of 
the ‘‘ fiery furnace,’’ however old they may 
be, and however separated from any reality, 
teach this that the greatness of manhood 
was long ago often measured by its attach- 
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ment to the absolute right. As in the 
CEdipus of the Greek drama the sister Anti- 
gone stands as the incarnation of the ever- 
lasting right—a right to which heaven and 
earth bow in worship—thus Daniel and the 
three Hebrew youths are pictorial utter- 
ances of the fact, that in the far past, which 
now seems so dark, great truths were tra- 
versing the plains of human life about 
Babylon. 

The hanging gardens of that city are ob- 
literated ; the old splendor of kings and 
palaces is all gone; but that conception of 
duty and character which was uttered by 
the lion’s den and the fiery furnace stands 
firm to tell us that all over that East there 
were men who lived in the name of an un- 
bending integrity. The inference is that 
they conversed and wrote and visited and 
held meetings and gave suppers in the study 
and spread of those truths. The style of 
raiment, the style of the feast, the hours for 
meeting and for going home, the kind of 
music they may have had, in what tongue 
they spoke, and when these events tran- 
spired, are ali unknown. ‘The moral lesson 
alone remains to cast light upon millions of 
human hearts. 

The doctrines of the past contain the 
history of the past. Should the student 
look into the Sabbath of the Israelites, he 
would see the old toilers of antiquity sigh- 
ing for times of rest. Some idle days came 
to all the nations of antiquity, but it is 
probable that the Hebrews, escaping from a 
pitiless slavery, were the first nation to 
make every seventh day a day of rest and 
happiness. That day creates a page of his- 
tory. Each slave was free for twenty-four 
hours. The ox need fear no yoke. Man- 
servant and maid-servant and the stranger 
—all, old and young, all life had each week 
a day of rest. By help of that one word 
‘* Sabbath ’’ we can recall an absent empire, 
and can see in Judea what Gray saw in 
England : 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

We can enter into those human hearts and 
feel] that peace which the sinking sun of 
Saturday brought to youth and old age, to 
the rich and poor. Thus, while history 
may be full of fabulous stories, this word 
*« Sabbath ’’ comes laden with truth. 

Many doctrines on old ideas are the ex- 
act pictures of old sorrows. The Hebrews 
and Greeks fought and found liberty. Then 
arose the doctrine of a republic. But what 
is the significance of that fact? The single 
word ‘‘liberty’’ isa volume of history. And 
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there is no fable in the volume. Liberty 
comes only from awful realities. That term 
assures us that the Israelites and the Greeks 
had been in bondage; that the lash had 
fallen day and night upon human flesh ; that 
the earnings of the many had gone toward 
the one; that the starving in the huts and 
fields meant feasts among the few in the 
palaces. By glancing now at a modern 
despotism, like that of Russia, we can see 
the kind of facts which preceded the liber- 
ties of the Hebrews and the Greeks. In 
Russia, in a population of 100,000,000, 
40,000,000 are always on the borders of 
starvation. It is an awful thing to note 
such suffering in a world of untilled acres 
and of wasted sunshine. Many who are not 
quite killed by famine are whipped for not 
saying prayers in the despot’s church. The 
police for the Greek church will enter a 
village and flog a few men for not having 
the right kind of piety. As the lash falls, 
the wife, the children, the neighbors, rush 
out with money for the police, and when 
the little hamlet has been drained of its 
money, these emissaries of a false religion 
drive on to the next village. The police of 
religion are preceded or followed by the 
police of the taxes. 

Thus the word ‘‘liberty’’ carries in it the 
dreadful history of our race. The word 
‘‘Jonah’’ may hold some falsehood, the 
word ‘‘Samson’’ may contain some child- 
ish legend, but when we pronounce the 
word ‘‘ liberty ’’ the crimes of the past rise 
up before us. We hear the lash falling, we 
hear screams, we see the highways lined 
with the starving, we see noble minds in 
prison, and once happy citizens transformed 
into beggars. Whether at last the word 
‘‘freedom’’ shall spring up in Russia, or 
has come already in France, or came long 
ago in Greece or Rome, it has meant and 
will mean the long pressure of calamities 
against the happiness of man. The word 
cannot be full of falsehood, because it has 
not room enough for one-half the truth. 
As in old Rome the word “‘ freedom ’’ drew 
its import from slaughtered patriots and in- 
sulted womanhood and a plundered people, 
so in the later France and Europe it arose 
out of the infinite cruelty of the throne. 
Beautiful in herself, Liberty is the child of 
a long grief. 

The doctrines of religion are full of the 
true history of humanity. The words 


“¢ faith in God ’’ are as old as the story of 
Abraham. The pages which contain the 
story of Isaac, the fire, the uplifted knife, 
and the ram entangled in the thicket, may 





be the result of oriental fancy, but the 
words ‘‘ faith in God ’’ tell us that ever and 
ever the human mind has rested in the 
notion of a Supreme Friend. If we recall 
the sunshine that fell brightly upon our 
globe thousands of years ago, if we attempt 
to hear the bird-songs of those far-off 
orchards and fields, we must picture in the 
same landscape man as looking toward a 
Heavenly Father. 

In that far-off land there were men and 
women who attempted to do the will of 
heaven and who would undergo great self- 
denial for God’s sake. That faith was 
scattered over those lands which are now so 
lost and forgotten; it was lighting up vil- 
lages and cities whose localities no traveler 
can now find. Abraham, whether a his- 
toric character or one partly unreal, was 
the embodiment of a most real doctrine and 
sentiment—the peace of the heart in God. 
Mme. Guyon may have possessed this faith 
in more of light, just as we have more gor- 
geous roses than those known to Anacreon, 
but the substance of the modern trust was 
widely scattered in those states which could 
sit down and compose the story of the old 
patriarch. Mme. Guyon sang: 

While place we seek or place we shun 
The soul finds happiness in none, 

But with our God to guide our way 
’Tis equal joy to go or stay. 

And one of our hymn-makers sang: - 
Fear not, I am with thee! Oh, be not dismayed, 
For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my gracious omnipotent hand. 


When we look into the words, ‘‘ Faith of 
Abraham,’’ we perceive instantly that these 
two verses cf modern poetry would have 
been welcome 2,000 years ago all over the 
plains of Chaldea. Thus when the volumes 
of history fail us or come to us verbose in 
fable, a single doctrine of religion will tear 
away the veil which antiquity has woven, 
and will show us the sweet, fair face of the 
past. 

Not only does this doctrine of ‘* faith”’ 
reveal history, but so does the doctrine of a 
second life. Like the idea of liberty it was 
born out of human calamity. As the lash 
falling upon slaves made freedom, so the 
notion of immortality compels us to see the 
far past as shedding tears upon the pale 
faces of the dead. In that doctrine we see 
the human heart of 4,000 years ago lament- 
ing the death of a loved one. We may not 
know in what kind of a home the loved one 
died, nor in what language it uttered its 
last wish, but in the idea we see human 
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hearts like our own looking for a meeting 
beyond thisrealm. Tears are falling, hearts 
are breaking, eyes are closing, and out of 
these sorrows hope is growing as the doc- 
trine of liberty grew out of the tears of 
slaves. 

When we thus ask words and doctrines to 
tell us the story of human life, they disclose 
their excellence by the value and greatness 
of the story each can tell. That will be the 
greatest word which can reproduce for us the 
most striking image of man. In _ politics 
the term ‘‘ tariff’’ means much, but it is a 
poor, dumb orator when compared with the 
words ‘‘ liberty’’ and ‘‘ equality.’’ At the 
mention of the former term some districts 
and some years come into our thoughts, but 
at the mention of the other terms the human 
race rises up before us. All the centuries 
respond to the call. Thus in religion; 
when we mention the word “ Presbyterian’’ 
or ‘* Methodist’’ we think of a district in 
space and a spot in time, but when we 
mention the words ‘‘the worship of God,’’ 
all peoples and ages rise up before the im- 
agination, and time itself widens into eter- 
nity. At the mention of the Trinity only 
a few years respond, but at the mention of 
life beyond the grave all humanity bends 
with listening ear. 

Thus it appears that the word * Christ ’’ 
is the greatest new word that has come into 
language in nineteen hundred years. It 
does not equal the word God in sublim- 
ity, but it is in itself alone a touching por- 
trait of mankind. Even after the rationalist 
has divested it of the miraculous, that name 
stands as a marvelous history of the lofty 
spirituality possible to our world. How- 
ever much the four gospels may differ in the 
biography each gave to society, and what- 
ever modern minds may conclude about the 
truth of each story and all the stories, yet 
the central fact of Jesus remains with 
enough in it to guide and comfort society 
forever. Like the sun, which has light and 
heat to fling away, Christ possesses a moral 
sunshine which might flood a large group of 
unseen worlds. Thus, as in politics, we can 
easily select the words which are most 
crowded with the joys and griefs of all the 
past generations, as in biography we can 
point out the few men who have been great- 
est, so in Christianity we soon come upon a 
few terms in which the virtues and prayers 
and hopes of mankind are all stored. They 
are the true images of the past. 

In days of doubt the statesman, the phi- 
lanthropist, and the Christian need not hear 
the complainings of those who say: ‘*‘ Who 
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will show us any good? What will come of 
all our labor under the sun?’’ A single 
word like ‘‘liberty’’ or ‘‘charity’’ or 
‘*God”’ will, if well studied, silence all dis- 
trust and lift the curtain from fifty centuries. 
These great terms outlast the pyramids. 
Their sound is music. The generation that 
utters them may pass away and another 
come, but these terms move on to bear into 
the morrow the triumphs of yesterday. 
You can recall that skill of many a scientific 
student which from a piece of a fossil animal 
can estimate the size and species of the 
creature which once flew or ran. Thus 
even if the old historians wrote down fables 
and gave play to fancy, we can select a few 
words from the absent nations, and in them 
see the history of the human heart. ‘‘God,”’ 
‘*faith,’’ ‘‘hope,’’ and ‘love,’’ contain 
the portraits of the dead. It is said in 
legend that Christ was tall; that his face 
was calm, but not severe ; that his nose was 
aquiline; that his hair was a rich brown. 
This may all be false, but when the words 
are uttered, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart”’ 
his face is seen. The words surpass the arts 
of Phidias and Zeuxis. Little work remains 
for art. 

Oh, the grandeur of the great terms of 
the human family! They run through 
many languages, like a river that crosses 
many parallels and climates—the same 
stream by pine or palm! All the art gal- 
leries of our advanced age are imperfect 
compared with these pictures of by-gone gen- 
erations. In these images men and women 
of Judea and Greece and old Italy, reason 
and laugh and weep. When historians all 
deceive us, along comes some word to 
whisper to us the most precious truth, 

Were some of the oldest living men to 
pass through youth again, they would try to 
commit to heart all those great terms which 
carry power, the sublime picture of human- 
ity. Such terms as ‘liberty,’’ ‘‘ honor,’’ 
‘¢ God,’’ ‘‘ faith,’’ ‘‘nature,’’ ‘‘ Christ,’’ 
‘¢ morality,’’ ‘‘charity,’’ and ‘‘ heaven,’’ 
are in themselves an education after they 
have lain for a few years inthe soul. They 
color the mind as the sun colors the blos- 
soms. Each word is a poem. 

In a recent essay the writer alludes to 
that French satirist who represents an Eng- 
lishman as saying: ‘‘It is a beautiful morn- 
ing; let us go out and kill something.’ 
What right have we to carry such words in 
our soul? The mighty terms of the human 
race ought so to fill our hearts that such an 
utterance would be a violent discord. It is 
a beautiful morning; let us go out and take 
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in all we can of the sky and fields! If the 
day can come in a June grandeur, the heart 
of man can meet it in asimilar beauty, All 
young hearts should hasten to become full 
of these rich pictures. They are the life- 
like portraits of all the great children that 
have come and gone. In this indescribable 
gallery there is even the likeness of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


—— 


SCHOOLED, BUT NOT EDUCATED. 





HE idea that the one who can read in a 
book possesses understanding far above 
his fellows has been so long entertained that 
it cannot be easily dislodged. In fact it is 
a part of our inheritance from medieval 
times ; times when the man who could utter 
words in Latin made him far, far above the 
ordinary race of mortals. The incident is 
told of a man wandering in the streets of 
Edinburg, drunk as a lord; in fact he was 
lying in the gutter; when a laboring man 
approached he uttered some words not un- 
derstood. ‘‘Ah, man! that is Latin; of 
course you do not understand it.’’ But it 
was enough ; he was lifted from the gutter, 
taken to the new-found friend’s house ; the 
secret was imparted to his wife, ‘‘ He speaks 
Latin, Mary; sure he must bea great scholar.’’ 
Now in the ordinary school, the main 
business of the pupil is to know his book. 

The old catechism said : 

“ Thy life to mend 
Thy book attend.” 

And the command ‘“‘ Study your books,”’ 
is the most common one heard by the pupil. 
And again the pupil who recites most ac- 
curetely and voluminously from the book, 
gets the most credit. 

A teacher of long experience lately spoke 
on this subject in a very practical manner. 
He said that it was a very common thing to 
find pupils who could utter the words of the 
lesson, and even answer questions in an ap- 
parently intelligent manner, who in reality 
do not know what the words mean. And 
yet these pupils had passed through the en- 
tire school mill of ten grades. They had 
passed examinations, too, and those that 
were meant to be impartial and rigorous. 
Especially had they been drilled in reading, 
history, grammar, and geography. Now 
they are in the high school, and in the 
presence of a man who discriminates the 
possession of words from the possession of 
understandsng. He begins a process that 
tests their education : before, their schooling 
had been tested. 
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The sentence, ‘‘ Not the cry, but the 
flight of the wild duck leads the flock to fol- 
low,’’ was written on the blackboard. What 
does it mean? ‘‘ He does not cry for them 
to get up.’’ ‘* They don’t hear him.”’ 
‘*They don’t know what he means.’’ Not 
one grasped the meaning of the writer. 
This aroused the attention of the teacher, 
and he came to the conclusion that the en- 
tire class, nearly forty in number, and all 
averaging fourteen years of age, did not 
have a clear comprehension of sentences 
that demanded thought, that they passed 
them by ; they could utter the words glibly, 
but did not consider it a part of their busi- 
ness to know the meaning. 

‘‘He alone has energy who cannot be 
deprived of it,’’ was another sentence put 
on the blackboard for consideration. A 
few of the answers given were noted, as 
there was an entire misconception of the 
meaning of the sentence. By the way, they 
parsed it capitally: ‘‘ He has so much en- 
ergy that you cannot take it all away.”’ 
** He holds on to his energy.’’ ‘‘ He is so 
strong that he keeps hold of his energy.’’ 

‘Let the end try the man.”’ ‘ Dis- 
grace is not in the punishment, but in the 
crime.’’ ‘* The worst deluded are the self- 
deluded.’’ These are the sentences given 
which could be readily parsed, but not com- 
prehended. The replies to some questions 
were often ridiculous in the extreme; and 
yet the pupils were of a good class—they had 
good minds. 

The teacher had, as is asserted, long ex- 
perience, but never up to this time had his 
attention been called to this lack in the 
pupils he instructed—that is, a lack existing 
all along the line, a want of comprehension 
of thoughts embodied the words they uttered 
very glibly. He had noticed it before 
somewhat, but had excused it on the ground 
that comprehension was not required. 

At this time he entered the school-room 
after having read a paper at an educational 
convention on ‘‘ Objects of the Graded 
Course,’’ or words to that effect. The dis- 
cussion of the paper brought up one man 
who declared that the results of school were 
altogether too highly estimated ; that he pre- 
ferred a good teacher with no course to an 
elaborate course and an average teacher, 
etc., etc. The writer was nettled and re- 
plied. The debater simply said that he 
would only ask the other to try any reas- 
onable questions on the class that came be- 
fore him. And this was done as aforesaid. 

Phrases such as a ‘standing joke,’”’ a 
** forced march,’’ ‘‘an inherited disposi- 
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tion,’’ were tried on this class and they failed 
in most cases to make head or tail of them. 
The question came up, ‘‘ Are pupils of this 
age able to stand an examination on such 
things ?’’ but it was dismissed because they 
could parse all of the sentences very glibly. 
When asked his explanation for these unfor- 
tunate results (very unfortunate for the 
child who is never to go through the ten 
grades again), he replied: ‘‘ Their teachers 
mistook schooling for education.””"—V. Y. 
Srhool Journal. 





ON ASKING QUESTIONS. 





HE daily school routine finds not ‘‘ The 

child on the Judgment Seat’’ but ‘‘The 
child on the Witness Stand.’’ Quiz, search, 
probe, cross-examine him, tangle him up if 
you can: if all goes well for the side of the 
prosecution, perhaps you can get the child 
to contradict himself. How would it do 
for a little while to let the Answerer to 
Questions step down out of the witness-box 
for a few minutes and stretch his legs under 
the table of the Asker of Questions? Let 
him essay this role for a while, not for the 
sake of asking foolish or meaningless ques- 
tions, but for honest thoughtful work, If 
you feel disposed to try the experiment, 
several suggestions may be in order. 

At night, for instance, the teacher may 
say, ‘‘In the morning, I would like each 
pupil to bring in writing three good ques- 
tions in Grammar. They may be on text- 
book work, definitions, or principles, or, 
better still, points in analysis, or construc- 
tion, or illustration.’’ The teacher will be 
surprised at the array of excellent questions 
obtained in this way, and points will be 
brought out which had been omitted in the 
teaching. The teacher may retain these 
papers and put the questions to the class. 
A better plan is to distribute the papers to 
the class and let each pupil answer the 
questions that fall to his lot. If this latter 
plan is used the teacher should first examine 
the papers and cross out any unprofitable 
queries. 

Another method delegates the question- 
ing prerogative to the pupils as follows: 
The boys and girls are told to be ready in 
the Grammar class to ask questions upon a 
certain part of speech—verbs, for instance. 
A pupil is called upon; he asks his ques- 
tion, and then calls upon some one whom 
he wishes to answer it. If he can doso, he 
may then have the privilege of asking a 
question and naming a pupil. And so the 
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game goes on—questions being tossed back- 
ward and forth as a ball. On another day 
the pupils may be allowed to quiz each 
other on pronouns. The scope of the ques- 
tions is limited in order that they may not 
be too scattering and promiscuous. 

This method is valuable in Geography 
drill and in quick work in Arithmetic. I 
saw a class not long ago where the scholars 
were giving each other problems in quick 
work—as: 84-7 2+ 10—7+-5+11-+7xX12— 
14+10—3x25= how many 10's? The 
children were happy as they played their 
game, and if any one had suggested that it 
was work, or a /esson, they would have 
scouted the idea.—/néelligence. 


———$_$_$_.g—_____— 
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\ HEN one says that the secret of good 

order is keeping the pupils hard at 
work, he has not stated any new law, or 
made any startling discovery. Yet the 
statement is so true, and the law stated is so 
important, that it cannot be repeated too 
often. Satan is certainly delighted when he 
finds an idle child—he knows that he has a 
fine field to work in. Great is the skill of 
the teachér who can outwit the Evil One 
and keep her pupils so hard at work that he 
is baffled, and abandons the field. 

A teacher of my acquaintance was not 
strong as a disciplinarian, but she had such 
a marvelous faculty for keeping her class at 
work, that her room was one of the most 
orderly in the building. Even the notor- 
ious boys who had long been the terrors of 
the building yielded so surely to that spirit 
of work, that our teachers, hearing no 
longer of their desperate deeds, would in- 
quire if Jack or Jim had not left school. 

There are certain times in school when 
there is great need of guarding against pu- 
pils having nothing to do. There is a 
chance for a double sin—first, the sin of 
wasting time; and second, the sin of spend- 
ing it in disorder. Some of these periods 
occur when the pupils have been working 
problems, or drawing a map, or diagraming 
a sentence—some are through with this 
work—the number is increasing each minute 
—yet the time has not come to say ‘‘ Time’s 
up. Pencils down.”’ 

What shall the children do who have fin- 
ished? Shall they simply sit in position 
and wait? That may look pretty, but it isa 
lamentable waste of time. It will be 
strange, indeed, if during this do-nothing 
waiting some one does not attempt a little 
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diversion in disorder. Those minutes—nay, 
that minute, if it is no more—should be 
used to some profit. It is not necessary for 
pupils to open books—are there no other 
ways tostudy? Can you not have some- 
thing on the board to which they may im- 
mediately turn their eyes—a quotation to be 
learned, some sentence to construct, some 
mental problem to solve, some derivative 
words to form, some word to define, a sen- 
tence to punctuate, some definition to re- 
call ?— it is not necessary to prolong the list, 
for a wealth of material suggests itself al- 
ready to the thoughtful teacher. The point 
to be emphasized is that the teacher must 
have on the board an ample supply of this 
work for filling in the ‘‘ chinks.’’ It is not 
intended that the pupil shall be allowed to 
select at random what he will do, but the 
teacher is to indicate what special ‘* busy 
work ’’ the class will take up. 

A valuable lesson in morals has been 
taught when pupils come to feel that idle- 
ness is as great asin in school as disorder. 
It will be well for the State when pupils go 
out of our schools who have had this princi- 
ple drilled into them. Every time a pupil 
is idle in school, he has, for the nonce, joined 
the great idle classes who are the menace 
and curse of our country.—/n/e/ligence. 
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GEOGRAPHY LEARNED WITHOUT 
TEARS. 





WONDER how many of our readers have 

ever made any use of the U. S. maps is- 
sued by the various railroad companies ? 
Some of them have the States very clearly 
defined, and I have tacked such a one to 
the kitchen wall very near the work-table. 
While busy there my little boys have their 
lessons in U.S. geography. The bright 
colors first attracted them ; then! said a few 
words explaining what it was, pointing out 
the location of their homes, the river in 
which they watched the fish last summer, 
the bay on which they went boating, and 
the map had a special interest for them. 
Then we would hunt out the State and city 
where some friend lived, and finally the 
elder (aged seven) would spell out the places 
for himself. Only a few questions were an- 
swered at a time, and the next day we had 
a review. Almost unconsciously he has 


learned every State in the Union, nearly all 
the capitals, the lakes, rivers, mountains, 
capes and bays. Twenty-five cents pro- 
cured a globe, and we are now going ‘all 
around the world,’’ as the children say. 





Nearly every article used in the kitchen has 
been utilized to make our ‘‘ little talks’’ at- 
tractive tothem. The tea, coffee, spices, 
fruits, etc., etc., are first talked about, then 
their native land hunted out, and I think 
such a lesson has never been forgotten. The 
baby of four years is as much interested as 
his elder brother, and I think I have laid a 
foundation of real love for geography that 
even the driest text-book and most indiffer- 
ent teacher will not eradicate. Possibly 
some one may find a suggestion here in an- 
swer to the oft-repeated question, ‘*‘ What 
shall I do to amuse the children ?’’ during 
the long winter or stormy days when they 
cannot go to school or play out of doors.— 
A. S. Harrison, Michigan, in Housekeeper’ s 
Weekly. 


7 -= 


THE WELFARE OF MAN. 





THERE are certain objects in life univer- 

sally admitted to be high and worthy 
in their nature, yet which appear to be too 
vague or mighty or abstract to afford a daily 
and practical motive for individual action. 
The welfare of man is one of these. Ina 
general way we all hope for and desire it, 
yet, so far, it has not appealed with sufficient 
strength and clearness to most of us to form 
a definite or a powerful incentive to per- 
sonal effort. It seems too large a task to at- 
tempt, too high to reach, too far removed 
from daily life and pressing affairs to offer 
any hope of success for our puny and already 
over-tasked powers. 

Yet it is always a sad thing to lose an 
ideal. However far we may be from attain- 
ing it, the test of our character lies in the 
loyalty with which we cherish it and the de- 
gree to which we strive toapproach it. The 
welfare of man is one of these ideals, which 
demands our devoted adherence. It is to 
be attained by no superhuman effort of 
genius, but by the simple and earnest en- 
deavors of every man and woman capable of 
understanding the meaning of the words. 
If they appear trite and hackneyed, it is be- 
cause we have listened so often to their 
sound without realizing their true import. 
Welfare is not to be confounded with happi- 
ness, because, although it ultimately includes 
it, it often demands temporary sacrifices of 
it. If we take pleasure in anything that in- 
jures our health, our powers, or our charac- 
ter, by so much that pleasure diminishes our 
welfare. Lower gratifications, though often 
innocent in themselves, must be resigned 
whenever they conflict with higher claims. 
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The intelligent man who desires to make 
the most and the best of himself discerns the 
comparative value of these things and governs 
himself accordingly, always being ready for 
self-denial when his true welfare demands 
it. His growing knowledge, judgment and 
reason will ever suggest new methods of 
self-improvement, and through these sacri- 
fices of pleasure a higher and purer happi- 
ness will be gained. 

Something more than this is, however, 
needed, if we are to contribute our share to 
the welfare of man. There must also bea 
sympathy which will delight in extending 
this intelligent care from ourselves to others. 
Much of this sympathetic effort already ex- 
ists. It has its most obvious manifestation 
in the relation of the parent. He desires 
the best happiness of his child, and very 
often puts forth more efforts to secure it 
than he has spent upon his own. In less 
degree this sympathy extends to his friends, 
to acquaintances, to the social circle or po- 
litical party or religious sect with which he 
may be associated, to the poor and unfortu- 
nate, to the sick and sorrowing, to the in- 
habitants of his own city or State or coun- 
try. Few arrive so far as this, and still 
fewer go beyond it; yet if the welfare of 
man ever becomes a powerful influence in 
the heart, it must extend beyond the seas 
and embrace all who dwell on this fair 
earth. 

Happy is he who can feel such a desire 
welling up within him, who is conscious of 
such a motive influencing his life, and who 
brings all his intelligence, culture and reason 
to bear upon the best methods of promoting 
so lofty and so noble an aim. Of course 
there are different degrees which must be 
observed, and natural limits which cannot 
be overstepped. Yet we all need expanding 
in this direction. We are too much 
wrapped up in ourselves and a few others, 
forgetting that there are many wider and 
more remote claims upon us. 

Perhaps one reason why this aim is so far 
away from us is the very indistinct idea we 
have of how to further it. We see how to 
promote the welfare of our child, our friend 
or our neighbor, but to do this for man 
as a whole we feel powerless. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that this object can only 
be sought by itself, or as a distinct branch 
of philanthropy. On the contrary, if the 
desire be only strong and fervent, all phases 
of life will present opportunities. Even in 
our regular and daily occupations we may 
distinctly promote the welfare of man. 
Every honest work, thoroughly and faith- 
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fully performed, from the laying of a good 
road to the administration of a good gov- 
ernment, has a beneficial effect upon the 
world. Just as a stone thrown in the water 
makes ever-widening circles, to which we 
can set no limits, so each piece of patient 
and intelligent labor of head or hand ex- 
tends its influence far beyond our sight or 
knowledge. So in all our conduct and in- 
tercourse, we can fix no bounds to their re- 
sults; we know that all good has a tend- 
ency to perpetuate itself, and so far as we 
secure the real welfare of any, we are also 
promoting the welfare of the race. That 
the best good of society and that of its in- 
dividual members are synonymous, is a 
truth only learned slowly and by experi- 
ence, but one which contains infinite en- 
couragement in right doing. In likemanner 
we cannot injure any one by thought or 
word or deed, without at the same time 
diminishing to that extent the welfare of 
man; thus, if the larger desire be active 
within us, it will always have a tendency to 
check the mean or ungenerous impulse be- 
fore it ripens into action. As intelligence 
grows and sympathy widens, the welfare of 
man as man, apart from all the ties of family 
and friendship, party and sect, city and 
country, will become a more and more 
definite and practical aim, and one which 
will have a sacred place in every heart and 
a potent influence in every life.—Phi/a- 
adelphia Ledger. 





o 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER.* 

THAT is ‘‘character’’? Character is 
\ defined by Novalis—and the definition 
is endorsed by John Stuart Mills—as ‘‘a 
completely formed will,’’ ei volkommen 
gebildeter Wille. Character, then, in its 
general sense, is about equivalent to indi- 
viduality or natural disposition, but in its 
more restricted, psychological, moral sense, 
it is where the volitions or acts of the will 
fixedly, consciously take a particular direc- 
tion or directions. What a person wills 
consciously, persistently, that it is that gives 
him his character. And a good character is 
where the volitions incline in preponder- 
antly right directions, and a confirmed good 
character (if such a thing there be) is where 
they always do so. 

And when does character begin to be 
formed? A certain wise old lady, who had 
had many children and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, declared as a matter of 


* From address by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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dry observation, that a child’s character is 
beginning to be formed from the time it isa 
babe of one year old in its nurse’s arms ! 

What is it that contributes to the form- 
ation of character? (1) Health, physical 
health, which is largely dependent on the 
nurse and the nursing. (2) Disposition, or 
temper; and the temper may be soured by 
continual crossing, shaking, slapping, rub- 
bing the wrong way, or sweetened by wise 
habitual tenderness and endeavors to in- 
terest and amuse. (3) Example, which is 
always more powerful than precept, and is 
the only or almost the only language a babe 
can understand. 

The elementary school has the child in its 
hands from the age of four to that of twelve, 
that is to say, during the most plastic, im- 
pressionable years of all the life. In many in- 
stances the character is formed by twelve. 
The authorities of our great public schools 
often complain that the scholars they admit 
have had their characters already fully formed. 
They can give them instruction, they can 
give them manners, but with the character 
it is all over. The home and the prepara- 
tory school have done that part of the work. 
Consequently the elementary school is un- 
der heavier obligation to form character 


than the great public school ; and if it fails 


to do so, it is much to blame. 

But the teacher is often obliged to coun- 
teract the sinister influence of an unhappy 
home, of negligent or vicious parents and 
surroundings. How may he do this? 
The surroundings of the school should be 
happier than those of the home. The 
teacher must be stronger than vicious par- 
ents, able to undo their evil work, and 
shape the children’s will and destinies for all 
good :—First, by redigious instruction, with 
force and fire in it. There is God at the 
back of -every mural duty. There is a 
supreme world conscience, a superintend- 
ing, guiding eye, that sees you and your 
every act, without, within. Above all there 
is the great Example, the living Person, the 
God in Christ, able and willing to transform 
the child of man into the likeness of the Son 
of God. Secondly, by example. Be your- 
self what you would wish them to be. 
Words are words without practice. You 
cannot give what you have not got. Con- 
sider your ways. Keep the door of your 
lips. One deflection from the right way on 
your part, one inconsiderate, intemperate, 
ungentlemanly, unladylike, cruel, unseemly 
act or word may destroy their respect for 
you. Whatever the quality of the instruc- 
tion a teacher gives, there is one thing he 





always teaches, and that is—himself ; just as 
whatever sort of a sermon a person preaches, 
he always preaches—himself. Thirdly, the 
school discipline. Under this is compre- 
hended the tone of the school, the behavior 
of the pupils, their habits of punctuality, of 
good manners and language, of cleanliness 
and neatness, with cheerful obedience to 
duty, consideration and respect for others, 
and honor and truthfulness in word and act. 

Lastly, let it be observed that these good 
habits should be inculcated not in the 
school only, but z# the playground. Char- 
acter is formed in the playground to an ex- 
tent that would not generally be credited, 
save by the experienced. A school without 
a playground is at best only two-thirds of a 
school, for education consists in unfolding 
the whole nature, moral, intellectual, phys- 
ical, and without a playground the physical 
part of it is omitted. 


es 


THE QUIET HOUR. 





T Wellesley College, in Massachusetts 

—a young ladies’ college—there are 
twenty minutes reserved in every day fora 
quiet time. During that twenty minutes 
every young lady is expected to be in her 
room ; there is to be no passing through 
the halls; there is to be no life of conver- 
sation, no laughter. What the young lady 
does in her room is between herself; her 
own conscience, and her God. She may 
read, she may study, she may pray, she 
may think, she may do what she likes; only 
she must not disturb other pupils in other 
rooms. For twenty minutes a quiet time. 

My friends, we ought to have our quiet 
hour ; at least, we will say, our quiet quar- 
ter of an hour. I am afraid there are a 
great many of us who do not get even a 
quiet quarter of an hour once in twenty- 
four; that is little time enough. We are 
all cast in the active voice in America ; we 
want, sometimes, to get in the passive voice. 
We are all the time at work in America; 
we do not know the sacredness of resting. 
We know how to toil and how to give; we 
do not know how to sit still and how to re- 
ceive. This is the lesson, the very simple 
lesson, I want to bring to you. And more 
sacred than all the other resting-places is 
this Quiet Hour. 

When the soul is quiet and the door is 
shut on the world, it can hear the voices of 
the invisible world and see the vision of the 
invisible world. How around us then do 
sometimes flock the forms of those who 
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have gone before! Sleepless nights! If it 
is a long, long night of sleeplessness, it is 
hard indeed to bear; but an hour of wake- 
fulness in the middle of the night seems to 
mea great boon. Do you remember how 
David used his wakeful hour? ‘‘I medi- 
tate on God in the night watches,’’ he says. 
Then, when the city has hushed its noises, 
and the house is quiet, and the cares have 
fled away, and there is naught to do, and 
even duty itself has gone to sleep and will 
not wake until the morning, when it knocks 
again at the bedroom door—then is the 
time that one may see the dear ones who 
have gone above, and in their presence see 
the one Face that never has been seen, and 
hear the one Voice that never has been 
heard, and rejoice in the shining of that 
Light that shines neither on land nor on 
sea. Thanks be to God for sleep, and 
thanks for merriment, and thanks for home, 
and thanks for church, but most of all 
thanks for the quiet hour, lonely yet popu- 
lous, when the soul communes with God 
and is still !—Zyman Addott. 


<n 
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ON QUESTIONING. 








BY J. B. FAUNTHORPE. 


QUESTIONING is an important part of the 
art of teaching, and by teaching we mean 
something more than the mere communica- 
tion of knowledge. The end of teaching is 
knowledge. The end of knowledge is life. 
For as in a trade the workman who knows 
best can as a rule do the best work; so in 
life the man who has the clearest vision of 
all the purposes and ends of life, will live 
best. Those who really know will prefer 
the beautiful and the good, and those who 
don’t, won’t. The highest aim of the 
teacher is to make his pupil not only know, 
but love what is good, and to that end 
some, perhaps a considerable, degree of in- 
tellectual training is necessary. 

All the teacher’s work is tested by ques- 
tions, whether we regard his work in school 
or in life, to which school should lead up, 
and for which it ought to prepare. The 
teacher tests his own work, the progress 
that his pupil is making, by examination, 
oral or written, or both. In the same way 
the examiner, and his name is legion, tests 
the work of the pupil, or the school, or the 
candidate for this or that scholarship or ap- 
pointment by examination, oral or written, 
or both. And in life at every turn we are 
being examined. Every day brings a fresh 
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set of circumstances. The environment is 
always in a state of flux. Answer we must. 
Every action is an answer. If we answer 
correctly we pass, that is, we succeed; if not, 
we fail. This applies to every walk in life, 
no matter how high, no matter how low. 
The great Duke said the art of war con- 
sisted in ability to answer correctly the 
question ‘‘What is on the other side of 
that hill?’’ The teacher must be a ques- 
tioner. It is in some senses a natural art. 
Curiosity is common enough and question- 
ing is one way of satisfying it. Some ask 
questions easily and readily, others find 
more difficulty in doing so. But it is vital 
to the teacher to be a good questioner. 

There are several kinds of questions. 
But there are two kinds to be well remem- 
bered and always put in practice. One 
kind may be called reasoning questions. 
The type of them is why? ‘*Why’”’ is an 
excellent question, and should be in con- 
stant use. It is not to be forgotten that it 
is also a pupil’s question, and deserves care- 
ful answering when legitimately put. 

The other kind may be called memory 
questions, and these should be asked in order 
that the teacher may find out whether the 
pupil has mastered the lesson or not. If 
not, it must be repeated. 

There are three words which a teacher 
must never forget in any lesson. They are 
Teach! Repeat! Examine! A lesson should 
begin with a few questions of both kinds to 
ascertain where the pupil is in the subject ; 
to get into touch with him; and then the 
communication of the knowledge in the next 
lesson is easier, and the knowledge more 
likely to be assimilated. 

There are certain forms of questions 
which should never be asked ; unless indeed 
they be designed for a specific purpose, 
which no other kind of question will fulfil. 
Such occasions will occur. Questions to be 
avoided like infection, are such as require 
yes or mo for an answer; echo questions, 
needing only the mere repetition of the 
information just given; and elliptical ques- 
tions, in which the teacher says part of the 
answer and the pupils the remainder. This 
last is a favorite form of question at public 
examinations, when a good body of answer- 
ing is required, to prove to the audience, 
who know no better, how much the pupils 
of this particular school have learned. As 
a rule elliptical questions are a very super- 
fine cloak for ignorance. 

The reasons are obvious. The teacher 
has only to change his intonation to get 
either yes or no. The echo is merely 
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barren. The ellipse is merely laziness and 
ignorance. 

It is excellent practice to listen to another 
teacher examining, watch his face, mark his 
manner, see how he takes up points, note 
how the answer differentiates the next ques- 
tion ; how question and answer, answer and 
question, become under his hand a living 
thing. 

In conclusion questions should be: 

1. Clean cut, and in as few words as pos- 
sible; one question being asked at a time. 

2. Grammatical, even though they con- 
sist of one word. 

3. Varied, and not on a monotype. 

4. Show that the teacher can answer and 
ask out of full knowledge. 

5. Intelligent and reasonable, and such 
as children find pleasure in answering. 


— _ 


THE TEACHER’S CRITICS. 


HERE are certain criticisms frequently 

passed upon the great body of teachers 
which are annoying and unjust. They 
emanate, generally, from people who know 
little or nothing of the modern teacher and 
his work. There is enough seeming truth 
in them to attract attention and secure ac- 
ceptance among the captious and the un- 
thinking, possibly an unnecessary classifica- 
tion, as the captious are generally the 
unthinking. 

One of these criticisms is that teaching in 
this country is not a profession, but simply 
a stepping-stone to the professions. It is 
said that the great mass of young men play 
the pedagogue just long enough to secure 
the means by which they may study law or 
medicine, or prepare for the ministry, or for 
some other vocation; while the young 
women follow this work only so far as will 
assure them a decent trousseau for their 
wedding day. That there is some truth in 
this statement cannot be denied. Many of 
the strongest men and women in this 
country have gone through this experience. 
They are certainly none the worse for it. 
Nor can it be truly said that education has 
been the loser. The simple fact is that 
work should be well done if it is to prove a 
stepping-stone. The beginnings of things 
tell on the entire career, and one can rarely 
run away from his early record. If it be 
true, then, that teaching is a stepping-stone 
for many, and is but a temporary occupa- 
tion, it is by no means true that this fact 
entails a loss upon the community. The 
work will be carelessly done by the careless, 





as is true in all professions ; but sincerity of 
purpose and intelligence in execution will 
be the rule. 

Again, what are the conditions which 
make any work ‘“ professional?’” What 
are the peculiar characteristics of a pro- 
fession? Four, chiefly: A reasonable as- 
surance of employment; of fair compensa- 
tion ; of tenure, by which acquaintance and 
confidence, the chief capital of professional 
life, may be acquired ; and of advancement 
and promotion. Any fair minded person, 
looking over the educational world, will 
admit that these conditions are in a large 
part wanting. The first is possibly as 
clearly present as in any other profession ; 
but the other three are conspicuous by their 
absence. If teaching is not a profession 
therefore, or in so far as it is not a profession, 
the cause lies in the negligence and indif- 
ference of the people, rather than with the 
teachers. 

A criticism often heard is, that there are 
so many “‘ failures’’ among teachers. Well, 
go per cent. of men who enter business fail 
once, 80 per cent. fail twice, and 70 per 
cent. fail three times and go out of business 
altogether. There are 500 lawyers in an 
adjoining city, and less than 100 do all the 
business. There are 1,000 newspapers in 
Kansas. How many of them can be called 
successful? One may easily call the roll of 
vocations and callings with the same gen- 
eral results. The question is not, Are 
there failures among teachers? but, Are 
there more failures among teachers than 
among other wage-earners? Will they not 
average as successful as the masons and car- 
penters and blacksmiths and tinners—to 
say nothing of the professions? Are they 
not really more successful than these? The 
simple fact is, that there is better timber in 
the teaching force of this country, man for 
man, than in any other; more intelligence, 
more loyalty, more unselfishness, more 
downright devotion to a chosen work. Of 
course this is ‘‘ mere assertion ;’’ so is the 
criticism. 

Another criticism is, that ‘‘ there are no 
first-class teachers.’’ Conceptions of ‘‘ first 
class’’ differ somewhat. The writer has 
heard a school board in a city of 8,000 
people boast of having secured a first-class 
superintendent for $900! Not long since, 
the president of a board ina certain city 
detailed the qualities and characteristics for 
which he would be willing to pay $1,200 
per annum, Chauncey Depew and Seth 
Low rolled together could not fill the bill! 
A town which does not contain a first-class 
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doctor, or lawyer, or preacher, or business 
man—a town in which a first class man 
would perhaps die of sheer lonesomeness— 
is sure to harp about a first-class teacher. 
It is the second or third-class man, gener- 
ally, who puts up a first-class cry about the 
low grade of teachers. Of ,course, there 
are few first class men in any vocation— 
and the educational world is no exception. 
But taking into account all the conditions 
of tenure, reward, and recognition estab- 
lished by society, American teachers grade 
as high as the members of any other pro- 
fession or calling. The average teacher is 
really more intelligent, better prepared for 
his work, and with the same opportunities 
secures better results, than does the average 
man in the community that employs him. 

It is not the purpose of this article to tri- 
umphantly maintain a proposition, nor to 
shut the mouths of lions. It will be quite 
sufficient if a single member of an unjustly 
criticised profession takes heart because of 
these few words of appreciation and justice, 
and finds in them one more return arrow fit- 
ted to his string.— Chancellor ¥. H. Can- 
field, University of Nebraska. 


LET THE GOOD CUSTOM GROW. 





T is suggested by the Philadelphia Ledger 
that when our national airs are played as 

a special number of a programme, the au- 
dience should rise as a mark of respect to the 
flag. Says the Ledger: ‘* An omission by 
the Academy audience, at the spirited con- 
cert given by Sousa’s new Marine Band, 
was noticeable. The ‘band’ rose and 
stood as it played the concluding number 
of the concert, The Star Spangled Banner. 
Quite a number of people also stood up, but 
they were putting on their overcoats in that 
exasperating way an audience has sometimes 
of being impatient for the final bars. A 
few persons, notably some ladies, stood up 
from the first bar and continued standing in 
recognition of the National air. It is to be 
hoped that this mark of honor and of 
national feeling may grow more general. 
It should be universal. Every other people 
except Americans rise to their feet when 
their national anthem is being played. 
The stolidity with which our audiences sit 
throughout is hardly creditable to the re- 
newed sentiments of national pride and re- 
gard which date from 1876 and were re- 
newed on the Columbian anniversary. At 
present, a few ‘Colonial Dames’ and some 
‘Sons of the Revolution,’ or an army officer, 
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will thus publicly show the faith and rev- 
erence that is in them. But you ought to 
be able to count on it that every member of 
the ‘ Loyal Legion’ and his family, every 
‘ Daughter of the Revolution,’ every Grand 
Army man, in addition to other unclassified 
and thoughtful people, should not sit while 
these airs are played. School children 
should be taught to rise while they are sing- 
ing them. Probably the diversity of airs 
which are popularly national has been one 
cause of the universal negligence in this 
matter. But the national air that is selected 
to close a performauce or to usher in some 
great personage who is visiting the academy 
or a theatre should be the signal for rising. 
It will be marked, and the audience can 
mark themselves as reverencing it or ne- 
glecting it. Let the good custom grow.”’ 


—___=@>- — 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


HE election of County, City and Bor- 

ough Superintendents in Pennsylvania 
takes place on Tuesday, May 2nd. The 
following article, from the Yournal of Edu- 
cation, outlines the qualifications of a com- 
petent Superintendent : 

The Superintendent should be a man of 
successful experience in school matters. 

He should be a good organizer, with ex- 
cellent executive ability, and business like in 
methods. He should be well-informed as 
to the best methods of instruction. 

He should be a man of tact, and not 
lacking in the indispensable feature which 
might be called the education of contact. 

He should be a sympathizing critic, and 
his very criticism should be a source of en- 
couragement. 

He should have the power of judging the 
character and teacher-ability of those mak- 
ing application for positions as teachers. 

He should be strong in character, vigor- 
ous mentally, and have a non-dyspeptic, 
non-bilious physical nature. 

His coming should be a joy to teacher and 
pupils; his presence and influence, an in- 
spiration ; his departure, a regret. 

He should by word and action clearly 
teach that his thoughts, his labors, and his 
life are for the supreme good of the rising 
generation, so that any one should expect his 
persistent but reasonable opposition if he 
should interfere with his well-formed plans. 

He should be able to detect the cause of 
friction in the school machinery, thus hav- 
ing an insight which natural quick percep- 
tion, aided by experience, only can furnish. 
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He should be a progressive man, having 
‘‘Excelsior’’ for his motto. Not encrusted 
with conceit so as to refuse to admit the ex- 
cellence of others’ work, nor unwilling to 
learn from others whose experience and 
success entitle them to a respectful hearing. 

He should, by his industry, habits, pro- 
fessional aspirations, love and knowledge, 
willing personal service, friendly words, and 
generous deeds, be an exemplar to all in 
subordinate positions; one worthy to be 
sought and trusted in personal conference 
upon any of the plans or matters in which 
teacher or pupil would like to seek advice. 

He should be a scholar, with scholarly 
tastes. It is not strictly necessary that he 
should be thoroughly ‘“‘up’”’ in all depart- 
ments, though this would be exceedingly 
helpful and desirable; but he should know 
good work in every department, and his 
studies and extra reading should be in the 
direction of his profession. 

He is the wisest and most successful 
manager of a system of schools, who, de- 
pending not wholly upon his own know- 
ledge and ability, has the power to concen- 
trate the skill, intelligence, and energies of 
his teachers, and to bring them to bear upon 
the work to be accomplished. 


—— _ 


A BUSINESS ITEM. 





EACHERS in receipt of a fairly good 

salary, may own their homes as well as 
other people. A lady writes to a Philadel- 
phia newspaper, inquiring how this can be 
done, and receives the following reply: 

‘« First choose your house. A house for 
which you pay $25 a month rent may be 
bought, probably, for $3000. If so you 
would need to have, say, $500 cash, and 
then a building society would lend you the 
remaining $2500 on a first morgage. Goto 
the Secretary of the Building Association 
you may select, and explain what you de- 
sire. He will attend to the business for 
you. You should have, in addition to the 
$500, at least $100 to pay for conveyancing 
fees, insurance policy, etc. Having ob- 
tained the loan at par and six per cent. per 
annum your payments would be dues, $12.50 
per month; interest, $12.50; total, $25 per 
month, or the same as your rent. You 
would have to pay in addition the taxes, 
water-rent and repairs, amounting to say $6 
to $8 a month. ‘That is to say, by investing 
$600 you could get a house for $6 to $8 a 
month more than its rental value. Instead 


of paying away the rent money and getting 


| 
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no return except the use of the house, you 
would have the use of the house and be 
putting away as in a savings bank $12.50 a 
month and be getting a profit thereon. In 
the ordinary course of events these savings 
would be such as to give you the house clear 
of all incumbrance in about eleven to twelve 
years. You would then have paid for it the 
$600 originally invested, plus the use of the 
money; also the six or eight dollars a 
month above rental value, for a period of rt 
or 12 years. If you were experienced, you 
could do better than this. Philadelphia 
societies will lend money on houses any- 
where within the county; they do not like 
to make loans in other counties. You 
should join a society and get acquainted 
with its officers and methods of doing busi- 
ness before starting your work. 


————__<g——_____ 


ECONOMY OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 





T is no longer a question whether educa- 
tion is desirable, or whether it pays a 
community to maintain a public school. 
The constitution of every American Com- 
monwealth makes public education com- 
pulsory. Every community must support a 
school, and the only question is what kind 
of school. 

In. purchasing the necessities of life it is 
admitted that the best is the cheapest. 
Only a millionaire can afford to burn green 
wood in the kitchen stove. On the side- 
walk in front of a city shoe store you will 
see shoes offered for sale at 69 cents a pair, 
but the prudent man knows it is cheaper in 
the end to pay six dollars inside for real 
leather. You know the story of the Irish 
immigrant who inquired at the Grand Cen- 
tral station for a ticket to Norwich. ‘‘ Nor- 
wich, New York, or Norwich, Vermont, or 
Norwich, Connecticut ?’’ asked the agent. 
—‘* Faith, I don’t know,’’ replied the im- 
migrant cautiously, ‘‘ which comes the 
chapest ?”’ 

It is the fundamental principle of econ- 
omy of expenditure that you must get what 
you pay for. If you build a house, and the 
plumber’s bill swells to four times the archi- 
tect’s estimate, you feel like grumbling; but 
eventually you accustom yourself to it, and 
if the plumbing proves a good job you grow 
rather proud of it. But if the next week after 
you pay the bill a faucet leaks in the bath- 
tub, followed by the freezing of a waste- 
pipe, the bursting of a water-back, the 
failure of a closet, and the final verdict of 
an expert that the entire system is radically 
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imperfect and unsound, then it makes no 
difference whether you paid much or little 
—you have been cheated. SS aschool that 
does not fulfill the purpose of a school is a 
poor investment, however little it costs, 

Now what is the purpose of a school? 
Briefly, to develop our boys and girls into 
men and women with sound minds in sound 
bodies, and a high purpose in life. If your 
school does that it is a cheap one, whatever 
it costs. If it fails to do it, it is a ruinous 
investment at any price. 

Now the two factors that enter into suc- 
cess in this work are a good school-house, 
and good teachers. 

The school-house must be _ healthful. 
Your boys and girls spend more hours there 
than anywhere else, except in bed. If the 
building is not well located or well plumbed, 
it may breed typhoid fever. If it is not 
hygienically heated and ventilated, it will 
poison your children with foul air. If the 
seats are not of the right shape or height, 
your children will contract round shoulders 
and curved spines. If the blackboards are 
imperfect or ill-lighted, your children’s 
eyes will be strained and perhaps ruined. 
Let any one of these things happen, not to 
pupils in general but to your doy, and how- 
ever light your school-tax you have made a 
wretched bargain. 

One may go farther than this. The 
school-house should be more than healthful ; 
it should be attractive, a pleasure to the eye. 
Did you ever see the Clinton school in 
Syracuse? It is worth while to make a trip 
there, just to see how ugly and repellent a 
school-building may be made. 

‘“‘Do you see that school-house?’’ said 
Commissioner Merrill, of Queens County, 
to a friend with whom he was driving; ‘‘ I 
am going to condemn it.”’ 

‘* Condemn it!’’ said his friend; ‘‘ why, 
isn’t it in good condition ?’’ 

‘* Perfectly.”’ 

‘*And large enough to accommodate the 
pupils !’’ 

‘« Plenty of room.’’ 

‘* Good blackboards, furniture, and well- 
lighted ?”’ 

‘** No fault to find.”’ 

‘« Then what do you condemn it for? We 
would think it a very good school-house 
up our way.’’ 

‘*It would be a very good school-house 
up your way, but it isn’t here. This is a 
wealthy district ; the very barns in this vi- 
cinity cost more than that school-house. 
Now I am not going to have the school- 
house correspond with horse stables. 
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got to correspond with the residences, so 
that it will seem a respectable place to go 
. 

He did condemn the school-house, and a 
$60,000 building took its place. There was 
some grumbling beforehand, but there has 
been none since it was erected. The dis- 
trict is now proud of its school-house, and 
the school is for the first time a recognized 
factor in the community. 

The popular idea of the cost of a school is 
wholly inadequate. Ask the average village 
resident what it costs to maintain the public 
school. ‘* Well,’’ he says, ‘‘we have a 
building that cost $50,coo; the cost of that 
for interest and repairs is probably $3,000%a 
year. We pay our principal $1500, and 
eight other teachers an average of $400 
aplece—say $5,000 for salaries of teachers 
and janitor. ‘Ihe school costs us, say $8,000 
a year, with 400 pupils in attendance, or 
$20 a year per pupil.”’ 

‘*But you have too many pupils to a 
teacher ; and besides you ought to have as- 
sistants worth more than $400a year. Why 
not put in two more teachers, and make the 
salaries of the assistants average $500? 
Then you could get a great deal better 
work.’’ 

‘¢ Why, that would make salaries mount 
to $7,000, and the school would cost $25 a 
year for every pupil. We never could stand 
that.’’ 

‘*Thén you would rather have a poor 
school at $20 a pupil than a good one at 
$25. What do you think it costs a year to 
educate your pupils ?’’ 

** Why $20, of course.’’ 

‘* Twenty dollars? ‘That isn’t a circum- 
stance. Aren’t you feeding and clothing 
your boys all these years? If you send a 
boy to boarding school, his education would 
cost you $400 a year; not only the $100 
for tuition, but the $300 for board. You 
are paying his board just the same now, only 
instead of to the boarding school principal 
it goes to the grocer. 

‘* Every pupil of your 4co is costing his 
parents from $150 to $500 a year, and that 
while he does nothing but go to school; it 
is part of the cost of his education. 

‘*The question between a poor school 
and a good school is not between $20 and 
$25, but between $220 and $225—a percent- 
age too small to be worth considering. 
And when you think tha: this little differ- 
ence is paid mostly by the State and by 
railroad and other corporations, so that the 
tax payer’s share of the increased cost is in- 
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any other purpose in running a school ex. 
cept to make it the best possible.’’ 

Every supervising officer knows that a 
good teacher will accomplish more in a 
term than a poor teacher ina year. Nay, 
the poor teacher is often an obstacle. She 
gives her pupils wrong habits of study, false 
ideas of school work, a disposition to idle- 
ness and deceit. It may take half the good 
teacher’s year to eradicate the mischiet the 
poor teacher in the grade below has wrought. 

If you are buying a horse, and can get for 
$225 a clean, bright, gentle, spirited, trust- 
worthy animal, who willstand without tying, 
and trot without whipping, you won’t pay 
$220 for a spavined, knock kneed, ugly, 
worn out brute, or untried colt. And yet 
this is just the choice a school makes when 
it insists upon paying for assistants the low- 
est price that will command a certificated 
teacher. It will happen upon some good 
teachers, but it defrauds them while they 
remain, and will lose them as soon as they 
find a better opening. The best is always 
the cheapest ; but never more so than in the 
hiring of good teachers. —School Bulletin. 
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PLANTING TREES. 





OUR SEVENTEENTH ARBOR DAY. 





HE Spring, she is a blessed thing! sang 
Mary Howitt long ago, and many 
another has sung the same glad song be- 
fore and since her time, and sings it now. 
To morrow will be the first of the two 
Spring Arbor Days for the present year, 
April 15th and April 29th, as named by the 
Governor in his recent proclamation. The 
first of these is for the Southern and the 
seco). d for the Northern part of the State. 
At the’ High School, on West Orange 
street, this afternoon there was the custom- 
ary Arbor Day programme of readings, 
recitations, etc., appropriate to the occasion, 
which can always be reckoned upon from 
this school, and which marks for all inter- 
ested in it a very bright day in school life. 
It is always pleasant and profitable both to 
enjoy and to remember these programmes. 
They are rich in song and the harmony of 
voices and instruments, and full of Arbor 
Day suggestion. Nor is the practical side 
of the work lost sight of. Again the boys 
have planted more than a hundred trees, 
which were distributed to them toward 
noon, after careful instruction from the 
principal of the school, as to how they 
should be planted. 





During the afternoon, Mr. McCaskey, 
who directed the programme, stated that 
nearly all the boys are members of the 
Arbor Day League, recently introduced 
into the schools of Lancaster county by 
County Superintendent Brecht. He hoped 
that the same could soon be said of the 
girls, for the number of trees, etc., planted 
each year by the High School would be 
more than doubled. This club, which con- 
fines its membership to pupils and teachers, 
pledges its members, while engaged in 
teaching or in attendance at school as 
pupils, to plant a tree, shrub or vine on 
each recurring Arbor Day. He also spoke 
of the introduction of instrumental music, 
upon orchestral instruments, since the last 
Arbor Day, as a regular branch of school 
work, and congratulated the girls upon the 
fact that thirty-four of them, or about one- 
fifth the entire number of girls enrolled, are 
already at work in this direction—many of 
them, as Prof. Thorbahn reports, doing very 
good work. More than one-half of the 
boys are now under instruction upon differ- 
ent orchestral instruments. All of this 
work is done in classes outside of the regu- 
lar school hours. 

The chorus singing under Prof. Matz was 
very good and greatly enjoyed. The High 
School Orchestra, under Prof. Thorbahn, 
showed its training; the sextette was de- 
lightful; and Master Stewart Thorbahn 
played well a violin solo which his school- 
mates applauded most vigorously. The 
readings by the boys and girls were natural 
and well selected. The look of everything 
was Spring like. Harry Schroyer had 
drawn upon his hot-houses for plants and 
flowers for the decoration of the platform 
and the windows, Dr. Higbee looked down 
pleasantly from the wall upon the happy 
company that had met to celebrate again— 
in its seventeenth semi-annual observance— 
the festal day which he, while State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, had caused 
to be introduced into Pennsylvania, and 
which he had, in this room and from this 
platform, inaugurated by reading a paper, 
such as he loved to write, upon ‘‘ Arbor 
Day with the Children.’’ And the pro- 
gramme, which we give below, was worthy 
of the occasion : 

Reading and prayer, by Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ards; chorus, ‘‘ Angel of Peace,’” Holmes; 
chorus, ‘‘ Amid the Greenwood Smiling,’’ 
Thalberg ; instrumental, ‘‘ Operatic Selec- 
tion,’’ Claus, High School Orchestra ; read- 
ing, Arbor Day Proclamation of His Excel- 
lency Robert E. Pattison, Oscar C. Camp- 
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bell; reading, ‘‘The Voice of Spring,’’ 
Felicia Hemans, Stella W. Oster; chorus, 
‘*A Greenness Light and Tender,’’ Folk- 
song; chorus, ‘‘Smiling Faces,’’ Glover ; 


chorus, ‘‘Sing Glad Songs for Him,”’ 
Gounod; sextette, ‘‘ Hunters’ Frolic,’’ 
Boettger; reading, ‘‘Hidden Uses of 


Plants,’’ M. F. Tupper, Marian J. Pyott ; 
reading, ‘‘Spring,’’ Mary Howitt, Ira H. 
Bare ; chorus, ‘‘ Poor Though My Cot May 
Be,’’ Donizetti; chorus, ‘‘Make Me No 
Gaudy Chaplet,’’ Donizetti; violin solo, 
**Air Melodieux,’’ Bohm, Stewart Thor- 
bahn; reading, ‘‘A Few Rules for Tree- 
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Planting,’’ E. M. Baker; reading, ‘‘ Arbor 
Day Suggestion,’’ B. O. Musselman; boys’ 
chorus, *‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,’’ Wood- 
worth; chorus, ‘‘The Distant Drum,’’ ia- 
strumental, ‘‘A Dream of Strauss Waltzes,’’ 
Ferazzi, High School Orchestra; chorus, 
‘‘The Greenwood Tree,’’ Nelson; chorus, 
‘‘The Sound of Harps Angelical ;’’ followed 
by the long-metre doxology. 

After the programme the audience ad- 
journed to the gymnasium, where an exhibi- 
tion of drill and gymnastic exercises was 
given by Mr. Zens with a class of High 
School boys.—Zancaster New Era. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Framer 


DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 





HE news has already gone out to Penn- 

sylvania that Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
has been appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by Governor Pattison, to 
succeed Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., whose term 
of office expired April 1st. It is an admir- 
able appointment. The common voice of 
the educators of the State called for it, and 
in approving that call the Governor has 
done well for the cause of general education. 
He has at the same time stirred a feeling of 
personal gratitude on the part of many of 
our best and most intelligent citizens who 
are assured, from personal acquaintance with 
and personal knowledge of the man about to 
put his hand upon the work, that he is 
worthy to follow in the line of our best and 
strongest Superintendents. 

Dr. Schaeffer is a man of affairs. All his 
busy and growing life he has had the whole- 
some discipline of toil, both of hand and 
brain, and has learned well the practical 
lessons it has to teach. He is a scholar 
who has had the inestimable advantage of 
contact in class-room, the lecture hall, and 
socially, both in this country and in Europe, 
with eminent men of rare attainments in 
philosophy, language, literature, science, 
religion. It is a thing above price for an 
enthusiastic student to have been in touch 
with these high souls—to light the torch of 
learning at these bright flames, perchance 





to catch a glowing torch from some failing 
hand and carry it onward into the farther 
gloom. Nothing can compensate a young 
man for lack of this early intercourse with 
great scholars and good men, and the in- 
spiration that may come of it. The State 
Superintendent who has had such student- 
life is all the better fitted for his responsible 
office. 

Dr. Schaeffer has had much experience 
also as a teacher, and during the past six- 
teen years, since 1877, has been principal 
of one of the best-known Normal Schools in 
Pennsylvania. With hosts of friends, in the 
prime of a vigorous manhood, in the full- 
ness of intellectual and spiritual energy, and 
with that broad view of the field of duty 
which dwarfs all selfish interests, he enters 
upon the greatest work of his life. He will 
leave an enduring impress upon that work, 
all the more lasting because of the cordial 
and powerful co-operation of school men 
everywhere throughout the State. 


Tue State College exhibit for the World’s 
Fair has gone to Chicago, It is designed to 
show by material product, by photograph 
and by colored diagram, the system of edu- 
cation carried into effect at the college. 
The courses of instruction will be represented 
by a series of tinted diagrams showing the 
different proportions in which literary, 
mathematical and technical subjects are in- 
volved. The exhibit of the chemical de- 
partment will not be equalled and certainly 
not surpassed in variety and purity of pro- 
duct by any similar collection in the college 
display. A dynamo of special construction, 
designed and made by students, will be one 
of the interesting features of the electrical 
department. A large bridge truss, con- 
structed by students in the civil engineering 
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course, together with a complete set of bri- 
quettes to illustrate recent methods in ce- 
ment testing, will be fair representatives of 
students’ practical work. Over 300 photo- 
graphs will show the situation of the college 
buildings and the buildings themselves, be- 
sides numerous views of students at work in 
laboratory and shop, and in their military 
formations. The exhibit will occupy a 
prominent position in the Liberal Arts 
Building, and joins those of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr College. 


AN important opinion of the status of 
State Normal School corporations in Penn- 
sylvania wag given recently by the Supreme 
Court. The opinion, says the £ducational 
News, was prepared by the late Justice 
Clark, after an argument heard nearly two 
years ago. Chief Justice Paxson explained 
when handing it down that it was not de- 
livered at the time, as the Court understood 
that the case was under course of settlement. 
No settlement was reached, however, so the 
Court handed it down. The opinion says: 
‘* The State in all its dealings with the Nor- 
mal Schools has treated their property as 
individual or private property, impressed 
with no public trust whatever. Their char- 
ter is in form and effect that of a private 
corporation merely ; their work is but indi- 
rectly for the public use, and they must be 
answerable for their debts and engagements 
under the same forms of procedure, and to 
the same extent, as other private corpora- 
tions and individuals.’’ 


SincE our readers were told of certain 
good things they might expect at the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua next July, some im- 
portant additions have been made to its 
programme. One of these is a course of 
ten or more lectures on the World’s Fair, 
to be delivered by Prof. Fred’k Starr, 
Ph. D., of Chicago University, who has a 
national reputation as a scientific writer 
and popular lecturer. He has been engaged 
to make a special study of the Columbian 
Exposition, and has already commenced 
doing so, and will continue until July, so 
as to thoroughly and minutely acquaint 
himself with every detail thereof. The re- 
sults of this study he will then embody in 
his lectures at Mt. Gretna, describing all 
connected with the great Fair, its wonder- 
ful buildings, its variety of exhibits, the 
different nationalities represented there, and 
indeed every phase of the great exposition. 
The patrons of the Chautauqua will thus 
have an opportunity of enjoying what is the 





next best thing to actually going to Chicago 
themselves, by hearing from a specially pre- 
pared observer daily accounts of all that is 
to be seen there, and of the latest and 
freshest news of what is going on at that 
world’s gathering. All this without the 
long journey in the summer heat, the crowd- 
ing of the great city, and the expense of 
Chicago prices to those who may not find it 
convenient or agreeable to visit the great 
Exposition. Certainly those who wish to 
do so can get much instruction and benefit 
from such lectures. The idea is a capital 
one, and ought to bring an increased pa- 
tronage to the Chautauqua. 





In order to promote a closer union be- 
tween the colleges and the fitting schools, 
and to direct attention to the value and to 
emphasize the importance of a college edu- 
cation, President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University and Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, Ohio, offers one prize 
of thirty dollars and one of twenty for the 
two best essays on ‘‘ The Value of a Col- 
lege Education fora Boy.’’ The writer of 
each essay submitted is to be a boy anda 
member of the senior (graduating) class of 
a high school or an academy fitting for the 
best colleges. Each essay is to be sent to 
President Thwing as early as the first of 
August, 1893. The committee of award 
consists of the four professors of English in 
Adelbert College and the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. The essays 
to which prizes are awarded will become 
the property of the donor of the prizes, and 
will be published. The award will be an- 
nounced about the first of November, 1893, 
and payment of the sums indicated will be 
at opce made. 


Frcm a student’s reminiscences in a re- 
cent number of Scribner's Magazine we take 
the following description of Lowell as a 
teacher. It reminds us very much of Dr. 
Higbee in the classroom. Says the writer: 
‘* His method of teaching was ail his own. 
The class was small—not above ten or a 
dozen—and he generally began by making 
each student translate a few lines, inter- 
rupted now and then with suggestions of the 
poetic value of passages which were being 
rendered in a style too exasperatingly pro- 
saic, Now and again, some word or some 
passage would suggest to him a line of 
thought—sometimes very earnest, sometimes 
paradoxically comical—that it would never 
have suggested to any one else. And he 
would lean back in his chair and talk away 
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across country till he felt like stopping; or 
he would thrust his hands into the pockets 
of his rather shabby sack-coat, and pace the 
end of the room with his heavy laced boots, 
and look at nothing in particular, and dis- 
course of things in general. We gave up 
note-books in a week. Our business was 
not to cram lifeless detail, but to absorb as 
much as we might of the spirit of his exu- 
berant literary vitality. And through it all 
he was always a quiz. You never knew 
what he was going to do or to say next. 
One whimsical digression I have always re- 
membered chiefly for the amiable atrocity 
of the pun. Some mention of wings had 
been made in the text, whereupon Mr. 
Lowell observed that he had always had a 
liking for wings; he had lately observed 
that some were being added to the ugliest 
house in Cambridge, and he cherished hopes 
that they might fly away with it. I remem- 
ber, too, that one tremendous passage in the 
Inferno started him off in a disquisition con- 
cerning canker worms, and other less men- 
tionable—if more diverting—vermin. And 
then, all of a sudden, he soared up into the 
clouds, and pounced down on the text 
again, and asked the next man to translate. 
You could not always be sure when he was 
in earnest; but there was never a moment 
when he let you forget that you were a hu- 
man being in a human world, and that Dante 
had been one, too. One or two of us, among 
ourselves, nicknamed him ‘sweet wag.’ I 
like the name still.’’ 


Mr. SAMUEL B. GREENE, of Huntingdon 
county, writes us of an aged oak. He 
says: ‘* Knowing that you are interested 
in trees, I send you anitem. A few days 
ago when cutting saw logs on T. C. 
Greene’s land in Hare’s Valley, Pa., we 
found a white oak thirty inches in diameter 
clear of the bark, which died two years ago, 
killed by deep standing water from a gorged 
rivulet in the vicinity. Seeing that it was 
very old, we cut a block from thé stump con- 
taining all the growths from heart to bark, 
planed it smooth, and by the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass counted the rings to the num- 
ber of 434, thus making the tree apparently 
434 years old. If such be its correct age, 
the continent was a wilderness when the 
acorn sprouted from which it grew: Colum- 
bus was then about twenty-two years of age, 
and probably had not yet dreamed of find- 
ing a route to the East Indies by sailing 
westward. This tree would, we suppose, 


have lived to be 500 years old had it not 
been killed as above indicated. There was 
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a hollow near the top which had been the 
home of many generations of squirrels. 
The last family inhabiting here consisted of 
five flying squirrels, three of which were 
killed by its fall. The yearly growth is a 
fairly good record of the age of a tree, for 
the ring is not marked until the summer’s 
growth is ended. In this way surveyors are 
able sometimes to determine the date of a 
line which has been marked on trees.”’ 


Pror. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, thus de- 
scribes his ideal shop-teacher: ‘* This new 
type of teacher is not a common article as 
yet. He is still a curiosity, and visitors to 
a school fortunate enough to have one spend 
most of their time watching him and his 
work. Let me give an account of him and 
present his picture. This man has never 
served his time—that is, he has not spent 
from three to seven years earning his living 
while learning the mechanical processes and 
the business management of a single trade. 
His knowledge of applied mechanics differs 
from that of the ordinary workman as the 
mathematical training of a senior wrangler 
differs from the art of a lightning calculator. 
Under a variety of expert teachers he has 
mastered the principles and become familiar 
with many crafts: he has studied a wide 
range of tools and materials, and is equally 
at home at every bench. But he is much 
more than a master mechanic; he is a 
draughtsman, almost an artist, ready to 
sketch an engine or a pump, to find the 
shades and shadows of a Greek vase, or to 
give a ‘‘chalk talk’’ illustrating Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ Bridge’’ before his class. Then he 
is somewhat of a scientist, and he sees how 
truly the principles of a lever and the in- 
clined plane underlie all mechanical opera- 
tions: he has experimented upon the effects 
of heat on metals, and has studied the 
dynamics of elastic fluids. Moreover, he is 
gifted with speech, and has some knowledge 
of his vernacular. He never says, ‘‘I know, 
but I can’t express it,’’ for he can express it 
either in words, by drawings, or in the con- 
crete—that is, provided the thought is clear. 
If the thought is not clear, he knows that 
there can be no clear expression. He is 
sufficiently a psychologist to know how to 
work out a clear thought when one is within 
his reach. He has no reputation for supe- 
rior workmanship ; he has never invented a 
valve motion nor a motor, nor is he the 
author of a text-book on any subject; but 
he has a level head, a clear voice, a steady 
hand, a confident look, and a reassuring 
smile. Yes, he is a rare man, and he has 
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been rarely trained, but I will be satisfied 
with nothing less for my shop-teacher.”’ 





Tue character of every human being will 
be largely shaped by heredity; the function 
of education is to repress as far as possible 
all hurtful tendencies by bringing their na- 
ture and consequences into prominence, 
and to call into activity such useful facul- 
ties or traits as threaten to lie dormant. 
The wise educator will not, however, pro- 
ceed in any Procrustean plan. His aim 
will not be conformity to any arbitrary or 
conventional model, but simply the produc- 
tion of the best possible results from the 
particular type submitted to him; and he 
will respect individuality in this sense, that 
he will know that Nature sometimes does 
more in one stroke than education can ac- 
complish in a hundred years. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the formation of char- 
acter is by far the most important problem 
in education. Give us learning, give us 
accomplishments, give us talents if you 
can; but above all strive to give us men 
and women fitted for life and its activities, 
for its joys, its sorrows, and its struggles— 
fitted to be happy themselves and to make 
others happy. — Popular Science Monthly. 


—— — 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





LET THE BEST MEN BE CHOSEN. 





ITHIN a few days—on Tuesday, May 
2nd—there will be held the most im- 
portant of our triennial elections, that for 
the local supervision of our public schools. 
It is obligatory upon Directors to look 
closely into the personality of the candidates 
that may be presented for their suffrages— 
whether, in addition to scholarship and 
practical mastery of the art of teaching, they 
have the weight and force of character to 
dignify and adorn this bigh office, and make 
it respected and influential in the commun- 
ities it was created to serve; and whether 
from all that can be known the candidate, 
if elected, will probably perform his official 
duties with judicial firmness and impartiality 
and with absolute integrity of purpose. 

The office of School Superintendent is as 
important in its own field of action as that 
of President Judge of the law courts, and 
the incumbent should be selected with the 
same scrupulous regard for capacity and 
unpurchasable honesty of purpose in the 
discharge of his duties. To Directors of 
large experience and high standing, who 
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have the welfare of the public schools at 
heart and always act with an eye single to 
their prosperity and success, we need say 
nothing on this subject ; but, as many Direc- 
tors are new to the office, and have more or 
less imperfect knowledge of the condition 
and wants of the schools and of the qualities 
that are essential in this chief executive 
school officer of the county, or other 
locality, we may be indulged in the sug- 
gestion that they cannot aim too high in 
selecting the men to fill this honorable and 
responsible position. Both the law and an 
interested public expect that they will vote 
for the best and most competent man in the 
county that can be induced to accept the 
office, if they can discover by diligent in- 
quiry who that man may be. The office 
was created for educational purposes purely, 
and educational reasons alone should govern 
the selection of the incumbent. Politics 
should not be permitted to enter that sacred 
arena, nor should personal ends incompatible 
with the welfare of the schools be permitted 
to have any influence in the choice of a 
Superintendent. 

When the law establishing the County 
Superintendency was passed in 1854, three 
methods of selecting the Superintendent 
presented themselves: 1. To have them ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent, which 
was regarded as somewhat too autocratic and 
not likely to meet with the approval of the 
Legislature; 2. To have them elected by 
the popular vote, which was regarded as 
objectionable because the office would in- 
evitably get mixed up with party politics 
and the high qualifications required be lost 
sight of in the interest of faction and the 
geographical distribution of county offices 
generally ; and 3. As a compromise it was 
deemed most judicious and safe to make the 
selection devolve upon the immediate rep- 
resentatives of the people — the School 
Directors—who are clothed with the weight- 
iest powers and authority embodied in the 
enactment, and it was believed that the dis- 
passionate action of these responsible bodies 
would be so conservative and patriotic as to 
satisfy public opinion and secure the best 
practical results. 

Experience has shown that, in the major- 
ity of cases, the best attainable results have 
been secured ; but it is also undeniably the 
fact that at almost every election there have 
been instances of comparative and some- 
times almost total failure to select competent 
and trustworthy men. The public schools 
in such localities have grievously suffered in 
consequence, and the reputation even of the 
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Commonwealth has for the time been com- 
promised. This is especially shown in the 
multitude of low-grade certificates, which 
should never have been issued and with 
which some parts of the State have been 
flooded. 

The responsibility for this inexcusable 
letting dowh of the bars—this lowering of 
the standard of qualifications—rests directly 
with the respective County Superintendents, 
who, in disregard of their official duty and 
in violation of their solemn official oath, 
have betrayed their trusts and sacrificed the 
children in the schools under their charge. 
It makes no difference what their motive, or 
absence of motive, may have been for this 
betrayal of a most sacred cause. Whether 
a want of courage, a want of intelligence, 
or want of principle, is immaterial. The 
disastrous results have been the same in 
either case, and it is for the results they are 
to be held responsible. Let no such men 
be re-elected. Strike them down without 
hesitation wherever found. They have 
no moral or legal right to fill a high post of 
duty which they thus betray and dishonor. 
If ignorant and incompetent teachers are to 
be foisted upon the public schools, incom- 
petent School Directors or men careless of 
their duty to the public can do this without 
the help and connivance of such general 
Officers. It is not necessary to elect, com- 
mission, swear in, and pay, a County Super- 
intendent for that purpose; and if even- 
handed justice were done the office might, 
with profit, be summarily abolished in those 
counties where it has proven itself a fraud 
and a false pretense. 

Elect only men who know what the true 
standard of teachers’ qualifications ought to 
be, and who will maintain that standard 
with unflinching fidelity and _ firmness 
‘* though the heavens fall.’’ What citizen 
would think of asking a President Judge to 
decide a case in his favor, or to tamper with 
the scales of justice in his behalf, because he 
had voted for him on election day? What 
County Superintendent of proper qualifica- 
tions and sense of character, would permit 
a Director, even though he had voted for 
him, to appeal to him to lower his standard 
for the accommodation or benefit of some 
relative or dependent who wanted the 
money for a few months’ teaching, but was 
not qualified honestly to earn it? Yet we 
learn that just such demands have been 
made and granted ; and we have heard also 
that there have been Superintendents who 
complained that unless they made some 
such concessions in advance they could not 
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be elected; and that their brethren, when 
in commission, were in danger of being 
punished by defeat if they declined to be 
thus accommodating. 

Well, what of it! Better be honorably 
defeated when in the right than to be elected 
through a surrender of a sacred trust. When 
a man accepts a public office, he accepts 
also all its risks and responsibilities as well 
as its honors and emoluments, and has no 
right to shrink from them, no matter what 
the consequences may be to himself. Surely 
that is too plain a proposition to leave any 
room for two opinions. Who ever heard of 
a soldier refusing to charge bayonets on a 
battery of artillery, because if he obeyed 
the order the chances were that he might get 
hurt? All that was in his contract when he 
enlisted, and he has no right to flinch when 
the ordeal is upon him. The obligation of 
duty is as imperative in civil as in military 
life, and cannot honorably be evaded. 

We do not designate the localities where 
school children are robbed of their birthright 
and defrauded of their constitutional edu- 
cational opportunities by lax practices on 
the part of superintendents, for the school 
reports at hand do not give classified details 
on the subject ; but we cherish the hope that 
at some time a searching official investiga- 
tion will be made into this growing and 1n- 
sufferable evil, and that effectyal remedies 
may be applied. Pennsylvania cannot af- 
ford to have any portion of her excellent 
school machinery inoperative or converted 
into a sham with impunity. 

In the line of safe precedent, which is be- 
coming more and more a settled habit of 
late years, is the practice of continuing ex- 
perienced and faithful school superintend- 
ents in position as long as they are willing 
so serve, if they continue to be devoted and 
capable and progressive. Such officers are 
entitled to the reward of merit which con- 
tinued re election confers. Our educational 
policy, when properly carried out, is essen- 
tially a growth, that is not carried forward 
by fitful and impulsive changes, but by 
steadfast and logical development. Super- 
intendents, and teachers, and pupils, all 
grow when they have the opportunity ; and 
that opportunity, it is obvious, should not 
be cut short or denied, except for some un- 
mistakably good reason. 

Rotation in office is not sound policy un- 
less it is certain that material improvement 
will result from the change, and such changes 
should be very cautiously made. Rotation 
for the mere sake of rotation would be so 
objectionable as to become a self-evident 
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wrong to the great cause that would in nine 
cases out of ten be injuriously affected by it. 
We are sure that sagacious and far-sighted 
School Directors who have the good of that 
cause at heart will agree with us in opinion 
on this point ; and we feel justified in re- 
spectfully saying to these officers, soon to be 
assembled in convention for the election of 
a Superintendent of Schools to serve for the 
ensuing three years, to the benefit or loss of 
the children under his supervision, ‘‘ When 
you have a good man, keep him, no-matter 
how many terms he has served.”’ 





‘*TO LABOR AND TO WAIT.” 





WE MUST TEMPER ZEAL WITH PATIENCE. 


HEN the Government of Japan, after 

investigating the educational policy of 
the western nations, decided to establish a 
system of public education, its organization 
was complete from the start. By imperial 
decree, as many primary schools were estab- 
lished as were necessary to accommodate 
the school population, also a proportionate 
number of grammar schools and a corres- 
ponding number of high schools, and so on 
up to the Imperial University, and all put 
in operation without any unnecessary delay, 
the power and resources of the Empire be- 
ing available for the purpose. 

Our experience in Pennsylvania has been 
far otherwise. We had to begin at the bot- 
tom and move upward very slowly in the face 
of many disheartening obstacles springing 
from unappreciative or hostile. public senti- 
ment. The utmost that could be done at 
first was to require, in the Constitution of 
1790, that the poor should be taught gratis. 
Nineteen years afterwards the act of 1809 
made this injunction partially practicable, 
but it was a very inefficient and unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement, and it was not until forty- 
four years after the adoption of that Consti- 
tution that, in 1834, the attempt to estab- 
lish a common school system was possible, 
and that merely gave us a crude starting 
point to work from. The most that could 
be done was to submit the local adoption or 
rejection of such a school system to the 
people of the respective schvol districts to 
be affected by it, and that first school law 
narrowly escaped repeal at the next session 
of the Legislature. 

The adoption of the system gradually ex- 
tended district by district, being materially 
aided by a reconstruction of the law in 
1836, which has been the basis of our school 
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system ever since. But it was not until fif- 
teen years after the passage of our first 
school law, and fifty-nine years after the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1790, that, 
in 1849, the Legislature felt itself to be 
strong enough to decree the acceptance of 
the school system in all the districts; and 
even then, ten years later, in 1859, there 
were still a number of school districts in 
which the law had never been put in force 
nor common schools established. In one 
rural district in a central county only forty 
miles from the State Capitol, upon pe- 
tition of citizens, the court appointed a 
Board of School Directors who proceeded 
to levy tax, and made arrangements to open 
schools, but the public indignation was so 
great that they were compelled to recall the 
tax duplicates, resign their positions, and 
abandon the attempt. Good schools are 
now in operation in that district. 

With us the grading of the schools was 
not authorized by law until 1854, twenty 
years after the birth of our school system, 
and for years afterwards the establishment 
of grammar schools, and afterwards of high 
schools, was fought inch by inch against hos- 
tile public sentiment ; and, strange to say, 
prominent citizens are still to be found in al- 
most every community who are opposed to 
high schools. 

The county superintendency was officially 
recommended in strong terms in the first 
annual report issued under the school law of 
1834, but that recommendation fell un- 
heeded upon the public ear. It was not 
until twenty years afterwards that the Legis- 
lature ventured to create this important 
office, and then it was met by a storm of 
opposition that defeated Governor Bigler, 
who had signed the bill, and nothing but 
the resolute stand taken by Governor Pol- 
lock saved it from overthrow at the very 
next session of the Legislature. Normal 
Schools were recommended as far back as 
1838, but were not legally sanctioned until 
1857, nineteen years afterwards. Institutes 
were recommended in 1838, but could not 
obtain legal recognition until 1867, twenty- 
nine years afterwards. They had been in 
operation by the voluntary efforts of super- 
intendents and teachers, but were unpopu- 
lar with the general puplic, including many 
citizens of high standing in the community. 

Land upon which to erect school houses 
is, of course, an essential pre-requisite to the 
establishment of common schools, but Di- 
rectors have not always been able to obtain 
it by agreement, and it was not until 1855, 
twenty-one years after the establishment of 
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the school system, that authority was given 
to the School Directors of a single county 
(Chester) to take land for the purpose under 
the right ofeminent domain. This right has 
since been extended to the State at large. 

There is still a missing link in the chain 
of supervision, whose policy and necessity 
is as self-evident as that in building a house 
you put one brick on top of another. It 
was provided for under the title of inspector 
in 1849, but dropped out in 1854. In 1856 
the School Department undertook to estab- 
lish it by construction, but that could not 
cover the ground. It is one of the most 
pressing wants of our school system to day, 
and now, forty-nine years after the establish- 
ment of that system, the Legislature is not 
yet willing to permit School Directors to 
avail themselves of the services of this inval- 
uable adjunct to the local administration of 
public schools—the District Superintenency ! 

A priori it 1s as much the duty of school 
authorities under a free school system to 
furnish free text-books as free desks, free 
fuel, or free blackboards. More so indeed, 
because they are more immediately con- 
nected with the work of instruction for 
which the schools are established. Yet it 
was some sixty years after our school system 
was started before that elementary and self- 
evident proposition was recognized and 
sanctioned by the Legislature. It is still 
but partially carried out in practice, so 
slowly does the world move. The natural 
corollary of ‘free books’’ is that pupils 
who pass through the successive grades shall 
be permitted to retain their books as their 
own personal property. It is well known 
that in many homes almost the only books 
found are the old school books. These are 
preserved with care, and referred to with 
interest for information, or methods, or facts 
well-nigh forgotten. Not fewer books, but 
more of them in the homes of the people, is 
the purpose of the schools. ‘‘The greatest 
good to the greatest number’’ will therefore 
be assured by making them a free gift to the 
boy or girl who has been through them in 
the ordinary course of instruction, 

It was only after the lapse of eighty-four 
years that the meagre and humiliating re- 
quirement to teach the poor gratis disap- 
peared from the organic law and gave place 
to the patriotic and broad injunction of the 
Constitution of 1874, that the Legislature 
shall provide for an all-comprehending and 
strong system of public education that shall 
be worthy of a free people and equal to the 
wants of a great Commonwealth. 

We have given this recital to remind zeal- 
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ous school officers and friends of education 
by what slow and irregular stages our school 
system has been laboriously built up, by ar- 
duous and unflagging effort, to its present 
standpoint of comprehensive and far reach- 
ing usefulness, that they may see how ne- 
cessary it has been, and still is, to temper 
zeal with patience, whilst courageously en- 
deavoring to overcome or remove difficul- 
ties and embarrassments that lie in their 
pathway, and to hold fast with resolute de- 
termination to all that has been gained in 
the memorable past. 


—_—_—> 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


HE last convention of School Superin- 

tendents at Harrisburg was undoubt- 
edly right on this point. We have too 
many kinds of teachers’ certificates, and 
this weakens and confuses the administra- 
tion of the public schools, instead of pro- 
moting their efficiency and prosperity. It 
is plain now that the act of 1867, however 
well intended,—and we have no criticism 
to make on that score,—was an error of 
judgment that has weakened the teaching 
profession in this State and has widely les- 
sened the professional efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of the common schools. Now 
that the evil has become recognized in the 
right quarters, it is to be hoped that some 
measure will be adopted by judicious legis- 
lation or official instructions to lessen, if not 
entirely to correct, the injurious influence of 
that enactment which makes the granting of 
low-grade provisional certificates obligatory 
upon examining officers, instead of per- 
missive merely; and then only to the extent 
of the current necessity becanse better qual- 
ified teachers could not be had. This is 
one of the strange inadvertencies of legisla- 
tion that it is not easy to account for in 
any rational adaptation of means to ends. 
In the financial world an inferior currency 
will always and inevitably drive out one of 
greater value, and so.in the common school 
field the holders of low-grade certificates 
will always crowd out and supplant teachers 
of better qualifications. This is no less 
self-evident than deplorable ; and the teach- 
ing profession owes it to itself to exert its 
utmost influence to counteract this un- 
fortunate condition of things. The mani- 
fest tendency of the last section of the act 
of 1867 is to defeat the intended purpose of 
the previous sections, an inconsistency that 
is much to be regretted, and that works 
great injustice to well qualified teachers. 
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CODIFYING THE SCHOOL LAWS. 





N order to a clear understanding of this 
subject, it should first be known what is 
meant by “‘ codification’’ in this connection. 
If it means a re-arrangement of existing 
school laws classified according to subjects 
for convenient reference, that is one thing ; 
there can be no objection to it; and it is 
within the province of the State Superinten- 
dent to have this done. A newedition of 
the little Digest of School Laws will be 
needed within the coming year to bring it up 
to date, and it will be the duty and privilege 
of the State Superintendent to get it out. 
The book should, we think, be of larger 
size, that is, the page should be larger, and 
it should be more minutely indexed. School 
officers of every grade will welcome it. 

But if by codification is meant the re-writ- 
ing of our laws in classified form according 
to subjects, and submitting them to the Leg- 
islature for re-enactment, then we may say, 
“‘ Hands off !’’ That is a perilous experi- 
ment which cannot safely be attempted for 
perhaps a generation to come; nor in our 
judgment is it necessary. 

It is well known to lawyers that it takes 
nearly twenty years before any general law, 
no matter how carefully drawn, becomes defi- 
nitely settled as to its scope and meaning by 
judicial decisions after sharply fought con- 
tests in the courts—sumetimes over the mean- 
ing of a single word—so that it can be finally 
taken as the established law of the land. Be- 
sides, where a law is in advance of public opin- 
ion, it is difficult enough to hold it on the 
statute book without surrendering the cause 
by submitting it to the Legislature for re-en- 
actment, which would unwisely give its op- 
ponents a much-coveted opportunity to strike 
it down or radically to change its provisions. 

It was nearly a hundred years after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution before 
the Congress of the United States dared ven- 
ture to codify the great body of United 
States laws, which had been born in storm 
and tempest and subjected to multitudinous 
modifications through decisions by the Su- 
preme Court. That great work was mainly 
done by one of the most eminent jurists of 
the United States, Judge Poland, of Ver- 
mont, and the U. S. Revised Statutes of 
1874 were the monumental result. Such 
work can only be done by a trained and ex- 
perienced lawyer who thoroughly under- 
stands the character, and scope, and spirit 
of the laws which are to be thus treated,and 
the legal language in which they should be 
couched. The objection that ungrammati- 





cal expressions are sometimes found in our 
laws counts for nothing, and is met by the 
legal maxim, ‘‘ Mala grammatica non vitia- 
tur lex.’’ Bad grammar does not impair the 
law. In the use of English there is, of course, 
literary style; but in framing laws words 
must be used in their legal meaning. The 
two can be united by a thoroughly educated 
lawyer. A law could be framed by a lay- 
man which, however faultless in literary 
style, might be wofully defective in its legal 
significance and meaning; as also a law 
could be framed that would express the legal 
purpose, though it might be ungrammatical 
and unpolished from a literary point of view. 

In preparing such revised code there must 
first be a codifier or a commission compe- 
tent to prepare it, and then—better fortune 
still!—a Legislature disposed to enact it. 
It is quite a simple thing to introduce such 
a bill to the Legislature at any average ses- 
sion, and to have it placed upon the printed 
files, but when called up for consideration, we 
venture the prediction that, if it got through 
at all, it would be so radically changed in 
principle and in details that the oldest 
School Director or County Superintendent 
would not be able to recognize it as the code 
of laws under which he had been accus- 
tomed to work. 

No! let well enough alone. Letus rather 
patiently endure for the present the few 
minor evils that we have, than fly to pogsible 
greater ones that we know not of. Our 
school system has been a thing of popular 
growth as well as of legislative creation. The 
slow law of growth has carried us safely 
over many difficulties in the past, and will 
doubtless continue to do so in the future, if 
we patiently trust it. 





DR. ROTHROCK’S GOOD WORK. 





Dr. J. T. RorHrock has resigned the 
Chair of Botany in the Uuiversity of Penn- 
sylvania, and has accepted a position as 
lecturer for the Forestry Association of 
Pennsylvania. This new departure is one 
that will enable him to give to the people of 
the State his valuable services in a way that 
will be of practical use to all classes of 
society. Ever since the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, he has 
been untiring in his efforts to create such a 
general interest in the subject as would pre- 
vent the destruction of American forests. 
He is recognized as one of the best author— 
ities on botany in this country. It is pro- 
posed by the Association that he shall 
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lecture before teachers’ institutes, farmers’ 
clubs and other kindred organizations, on 
payment of necessary expenses of travel, 
etc., his general topic being the relation of 
our forests to the Commonwealth. In 
speaking of Dr. Rothrock’s resignation, the 
Philadelphia Ledger has the following to 
say of him: ‘* Professor Rothrock, who 
has tendered his resignation to the Trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was a 
valuable member of that great educational 
institution, and it will be difficult to accept- 
ably fill the chair of Botany which he 
vacates. His knowledge of vegetable life, 
especially trees, is profound, and he has the 
happy faculty of being able to impart what 
he knows to others in a clear, pleasing man- 
ner. But while the University loses by his 
resignation others will gain, for this action 
was taken in order that he might enter 
what to him and others seems to be a wider 
field of usefulness. It is understood that he 
will give his whole time to forestry matters, 
as an officer of the Forestry Association.”’ 

He gave a practical turn to the Arbor 
Day celebration at the Wagner Institute, in 
Philadelphia, a few days since, by strongly 
advocating the passage of House bill, No. 
173, which makes an appropriation of $20,- 
ooo for a preliminary survey of Pennsylvania 
by an engineer and botanist, to collect the 
statistical and other information required 
before intelligent measures can be taken for 
the restoration and preservation of the for- 
ests of the State. That the need of such a 
survey is urgent is shown by one statement 
made from the Government reports now 
available. Twenty years ago Pennsylvania 
was the first lumber-producing State in the 
Union ; ten years ago it was the second ; 
to-day, it is out of the list, not producing 
as much lumber as it consumes! 





EE —— 


THE SINGLE SCHOOL TERM. 





FTER a very careful examination, we 
are unable to find any authority of law 

for paying the State appropriation to school 
districts that do not keep their schools open 
during a continuous term of six months, the 
minimum term prescribed by law. very 
child in the district of school age has a 
right to six months’ schooling, and cannot be 
put off with only one-half or one-third of 
that period. The six months’ term re- 
quired by law must be a continuous term of 
six consecutive months or the law has not 
been complied with nor the State appropri- 
ation become due and payable. With the 
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present munificent appropriation to the 
common schools, Directors have no excuse 
for parceling out the term in fragments on 
the score of economy, and, however long 
the practice may have been tolerated here- 
tofore, it manifestly has no legal ground to 
stand on, and if the question should be 
brought into court we believe it would be so 
decided. 

It would be well for School Boards in 
such districts, when they organize in June 
next and arrange for the opening of the 
schools for the coming year, to look this 
question fairly in the face, and by conform- 
ing their policy to the letter and the spirit 
of the law protect the educational rights and 
promote the educational welfare of the 
school children of the district, and by so 
doing avoid all risk and danger of losing 
their State appropriation for the coming 
year. We throw out this hint for the bene- 
fit of whom it may concern, in the hope 
that this timely suggestion may not pass un- 
hecded. 

The common schools are established 
solely for the education of the rising gener- 
ation, and when the law prescribes to what 
extent that education shall be carried, and 
the length of time the children should have 
the opportunity of being in school, it should 
be obeyed by the officers responsible for its 
administration. 


—_—— > - = 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. 





HE life of quiet self-sacrifice and genuine 
goodness is never lived in vain. If it 
be that of the wise teacher, it may be of in- 
finite blessing to others. The life of such a 
teacher has recently ended in Lancaster. 
An impressive service was held in the study 
hall of the Girls’ High School, at which Rev. 
Dr. Hark and her fellow-teachers spoke in 
strong and earnest words of the worth and 
work of the departed ; and the school sang 
the hymns “ Holy, holy, holy! Lord God 
Almighty,’’ and ‘‘Hark! hark! my soul, 
Angelic songs are swelling,’’ which they had 
sung at her grave but an hour before. Miss 
S. H. Bundell, the principal of the girls’ 
department, also read the following tribute 
to her memory, which had previously been 
adopted by the teachers of both depart- 
ments of the school as an expression of their 
high appreciation of her ability and char- 
acter, and their tender regard for this most 
estimable woman : 
‘For the second time since its organ- 
ization, a period of nearly forty-five years, 
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the High School mourns the death of a 
teacher. With a shock of surprise the news 
came to her many friends on Monday 
morning that Miss Margaret M. Erisman 
was dead. For nearly thirty years she has 
been so much an influence for good in the 
schools that her name has become a house- 
hold word in Lancaster. The last fourteen 
years of that time have been spent in asso- 
ciation with the girls of the High School, to 
many hundreds of whom ‘‘ Miss Margie ’’— 
as she has long been fondly and familiarly 
known—has been a model of courtesy, 
gentleness, refined manners and studious 
habits; and a bright example of that con- 
scientious and diligent discharge of duty 
which lies at the basis of all high character. 

**She has been a true teacher, whose 
beauty of soul found its best expression in 
kind words and gentle deeds. Strong in 
conviction and ‘resolute in purpose, she has 
been an inspiring influence to pupils of fine 
sensibility, and a power felt and recognized 
by all. As astudent she read widely and to 
excellent purpose, especially upon the lines 
suggested or indicated by her class-room 
work. Much of her varied and accurate 
knowledge was acquired in the midst of 
household cares, social duties, school work 
and church work, that would have over- 
whelmed one of ordinary ability. But at 
any cost, at any sacrifice of personal ease, 
she must acquaint herself thoroughly with 
the subjects upon which it was her duty to 
give instruction. Botany and history she 
studied with rare interest. For the former 
she was especially fitted, because of her love 
of flowers and her delight in caring for 
them ; and for the latter because of her 
earnest and intelligent interest in the grand 
story of human progress. 

‘* Modest and retiring in disposition and 
habit ; fine in mental and spiritual quality 
and texture ; loving nature and books; en- 
joying her work, her pupils, and her friends, 
whose number steadily increased with lapse 
of years ; gentle and good, but also of keen 
perception, ready wit, and pleasant humor ; 
loyal to duty and heroic in her quiet self- 
sacrifice—she has been a centre of life in 
the family, in theschool, in the church, and 
in the community. She was of those who 
shine not as tinsel but who weigh as gold. 
As she was not dead while she lived, so she 
is not dead now that she is gone. Her bless- 
ed influence will live on in many hearts and 
many lives, though she herself—our late as- 
sociate and still our friend—has passed be- 
yond the shadow and beheld the dawn of 
the Eternal Morning.’’ 








ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApDAMs—Supt. Thoman : Our annual graduat- 
ing course for the rural districts proved to bea 
success. The county was divided into nine 
central examination districts and a chairman 
appointed for each district, who selected a re- 
presentative teacher from each of the several 
districts composing a central district, which 
constituted the examining boards. The nine 
boards of examiners conducted the central ex- 
aminations which were held March 11th. One 
hundred and fifty-four pupils took the examina- 
tion. The work was classified into two grades, 
one known as eighth year work and the other 
seventh year work. All pupils passing the 
eighth year's work were recommended to take 
the final examination for the common school 
diploma, and the pupils of the second or sev- 
enth year grade were granted seventh year cer- 
tificates. Eighty-seven were recommended for 
the final examination, which was held at the 
county seat, March 25th. Out of the number 
recommended sixty-eight presented themselves 
for examination. Sixty-one passed the exami- 
nation satisfactorily and received diplomas ; the 
rest were granted certificates of scholarship. 
The work of grading our country schools is 
only begun, yet I feel that something has been 
accomplished. It is reported from the World's 
Fair Commission that the work from Adams 
county is rated among the best from the rural 
districts in the State. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: A joint Insti- 
tute was held in Braddock. It was well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons, In 
addition to the local instructors Dr. Moss was 
present and gave a very excellent talk. 

Beprorp—Supt. Potts: At this date all the 
schools in the county except seven have been 
visited. The new houses built during the past 
year are models of neatness. The one in Cole- 
rain is exceptionally homelike. The one in St. 
Clair East is far ahead of any other house in 
the district. The house in Juniata is a credit to 
the district. The schools at New Paris have 
grown so much that an additional room will be 
necessary. Never, so far as ! know, has the 
school work been so successfully done by teach- 
ers as this year, and we now believe that the 
average attendance will be from 1500 to 2000 
greater than last year. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Many of the schools in 
the rural districts have closed. Good work was 
done in mest of them, reflecting credit on 
teachers and directors. The attendance in sev- 
eral townships, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of mumps, was very good. The average per- 
centage of attendance for the term in Saylor 
township is g2, the highest reached in the 
country schools. North Woodbury ranks sec- 
ond. The results attained by our schools dur- 
ing the present term are gratifying. A number 
of our teachers have gone to different state 
normal schools to prepare for more efficient work. 

CaMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Local Institutes 
have been held at thirty-one different places in 
the county during the present school term. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: A Local Institute 
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was held in Cameron, which was well attended. 
The evening entertainment was principally by 
the children. The day sessions were devoted 
to tiie discussion of educational questions by the 
teachers and Superintendent. 

CHESTER—-Supt. Walton: The semi-annual 
meeting of the School Directors’ Convention 
was held in February, and proved to be one of its 
most useful and interesting meetings. The 
Convention was unanimously in favor of closer 
supervision and compulsory education. They 
also expressed the desire that the Legislature 
should give them discretionary power in the 
observance of legal holidays. There is more 
drawing taught throughout the county this year 
than has been the case hitherto, and in many 
places it is well taught. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The schools 
are rapidly closing. During the year thirty 
schools were supplied in full with free text- 
books, and sixty-two in part. This is a great 
gain. One hundred and ninety-two schools, 
more than half of the whole number in the 
county, had a term of from seven to nine 
months. This also is a great advance an pre- 
vious years. Visits to the new building in 
Woodward and the two new buildings in Du 
Bois, afforded special pleasure. These are fine 
structures, well finished and furnished, and in 
every way superior to everything elsewhere in 
the county, reflecting much credit on directors 
and citizens. The year has been one of great 
activity and improvement in educational affairs, 

Forrest—Supt. Kerr: Our school term will 
average the longest we have ever had in this 
county. Two districts have had a seven 
months term, one nine months, and all the 
others eight. I attribute this increase in length 
of term to the additional appropriation, and to 
the circular issued by, Dr. Waller, a copy of 
which I mailed to each director. 

Fu_ton—Supt. Peck: Free text-books, in 
whole or in part, have been placed in the 
schools in one half the districts in the county. 
We have county uniformity with the exception of 
one district. One district believes in making 
the teacher appreciate her position. In it the 
teacher is required to cut the wood—which is 
usually furnished in lengths anywhere from ten 
to forty-five feet—to build fires, sweep the floor, 
dust furniture, furnish the crayon and blackboard 
erasers, and make herself generally useful. 

Jun1IATA—Supt. Carney: The schools of the 
rural districts are all closed, with the exception 
of a few retarded by sickness. Generally 
speaking they have given satisfaction. We had 
the largest class for permanent certificates that 
ever presented itself in the county. I heartily 
endorse the idea of granting no “professionals,” 
unless the holder agrees to enter the class for a 
“permanent.’’ Our county has been flooded 
with ‘ professionals’ to such an extent that 
‘ provisionals” were more honored than they. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Davis: A_ successful 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Carbondale, February 4th. At least 
one hundred teachers were present: Addresses 
were made by Prof. J. C. Lange of Scranton, 
Supt. Hawker and others. 
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LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: The schools of 
Huntingdon Independent district are doing ex- 
cellent work. Thatit always pays to have good 
schools is demonstrated by the fact that a large 
number of the pupils from the surrounding 
townships pay tuition for the privilege of attend- 
ing theseschools. A local institute was held at 
Wapwallopen March 17th and 18th; Dr, Wal- 
ler and Supt. Johnson were present. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: A fine brick house 
was erected at Fairview, in Wheatfield town- 
ship. It is supplied with patent furniture. A 
new brick house was erected at Pine Hill, in 
Carroll township. It was nicelv furnished, but 
the room is too small. Building houses too 
small is false economy, and a mistake that can- 
not well be remedied. Carroll township is to be 
congratulated upon having one really good 
house that does not contain furniture in use a 
generation ago. The good work has started, 
and we may hope that several more of its un- 
suitable buildings may be replaced by houses 
like the one at Pine Hill—only larger. Inter- 
esting district institutes were held at Liverpool, 
Millerstown, Newport, and Ickesburg. It is 
gratifying to note, from the essays and discus- 
sions, the professional advancement our teach- 
ers are making. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The School Board of 
Westfall township has introduced a series of 
geographical charts in all the schools. In Mil- 
ford, a free library has been organized, and a 
room rented and now in full operation as a 
general reading room for the convenience of 
the public. In the Matamoras school there has 
been organized a literary and debating society 
with a membership of fifty. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: Two very suc- 
cessful local institutes were held at Shuner’s 
Church, Monroe township, and Richfield. At 
both places the meetings were well attended. 
Dr. Hermann and J. F. Ailman, and Profs. 
Bowersox and Willis, gave instructive talks at 
the first-named meeting. A healthy progres- 
sive sentiment prevails throughout the county. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: All the schools in 
the county have been visited at least once, and 
a number of them the second time. As a 
whole they have been doing excellent work 
this term. Every district has adopted the 
graded system, and every school in the county 
is now practically a graded school. 

Co_umBiA Boro'—Supt. Hoffman: Our 
Board appropriated $75 to be expended in the 
purchase of books for the formation of the 
nucleus of a teachers’ professional library. 
About eighty volumes of standard works on 
school management, etc., including the entire 
International Education series edited by Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, have been purchased and 
placed in the Superintendent's office. 

MAHANOY Twre.—Supt. Noonan: Our Dis- 
trict Institute was well attended and excellent 
papers were read. The exhibition of school 
work was quite satisfactory, and the directors 
expressed themselves as being highly pleased 
with it. One room has been furnished with im- 
proved furniture, and teachers’ desks placed in 
four more. 
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Autp LANG Synz is popularly supposed to be the 
composition of Burns, but, in fact, he wrote only the 
second and third verses of the ballad as commonly 
sung, retouching the others from an older and less 
familiar song. The Old Oaken Bucket was written 
by Woodworth, in New York City, during the hot 
summer of 1817. He came into the house and drank 
a glass of water, and then said, “How much more 
refreshing it would be to take a good, long drink from 
the old oaken bucket that used to hang in my father’s 
well.” His wife suggested that it was a happy thought 
for a . He sat down and wrote the song as we 
have it. Woodman, Spare that Tree! was the result 
of an incident that came to the knowledge of George 





P. Morris. A friend’s mother had owned a little place 
in the country, which she was obliged, from poverty, to 
sell. On the property grew a large oak which had 
been planted by his grandfather. The purchaser of 
the house and land proposed to cut down the tree, and 
Morris’s friend paid him ten dollars for a bond that the 
oak should be spared. Morris heard the story, saw the 
tree, and wrote the song. Oft in the Stilly Night was 
produced by Moore after his family had undergone, ap- 
parently, every possible misfortune; one of his children 
died young, another went astray, and a third was acci- 
dentally killed, The Light of Other Days waswritten for 
Balfe’s opera, the “ Maid of Artois.” The opera is for- 
gotten, but the song still lives, and is as popular as ever. 
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Insects bright sport in light, Charming 





SMILING MAY COMES IN PLAY. 


1. Smil-ing May comes in play Making all things bright and gay, From the hillcome ye all 
2.As we stray, breezes play, Through the fairgrove’sfresharray, All is brightto the sight, 


To the flowers sweet that call; Fragrant is the flow’ry vale, Sparklesnowthedew-bright dale; 
Gonea -far is winter’s night; Shadowsnowall quiv’ring glance, In the silv’ry fountain’s dance, 


Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’sthroats Singing merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer- ri - ly, 
to the sight; Sporting merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer-ri- ly, 






















Singing merri-ly, merri-ly, merri-ly, Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’s 


Sporting merri-ly, merri-ly, merri-ly, Insects bright sportinlight, Charm-ing to the sight, 
a 2. : 


— 





[ Or this Movement Song.]} 


Here we stand, 
Hand in hand, 
Ready for our exercise; 
Heads upright, 
With delight 
Sparkling in dur laughing eyes! 


Singing cheerily, 
Cheerily, cheerily, 


Right hand up, 
Left hand up; 
Whirling see our fingers go! 
Folded now, 
Let us bow 
Gently to each other so! 


Eastward point, 
Westward point ; 


Seated now, 
Smooth your brow, 
Then drum lightly on your crown 
Oh, what fun! 
Every one _ 
Driving off each surly frown! 


Quickly stand, 
Lungs expand, 


Clapping merrily, merrily, merrily, Left hand Nadir, Zenith right; Backward let our shoulders go! 


One, two, three, 
Don’t you see 
Where scholars love to be? 





Forward fold, 
Backward fold; 
Arms akimbo, chest upright; 


Life and health, 
Comfort, wealth, 
We can thus improve, you knom. 





[ May, 














